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One man said today, if the Democrats 
won, nobody would have the price to buy 
a drink, anyhow. — Dr. Huserr Work. 


We dry Democratic women will not 
support the dripping wet ticket and the 
joke platform. — Mrs. CLem SHAVER. 


There are women, of course, who con- 
sider the enforcement of the Volstead law 
more important than truth or fair play. 
— Mrs. Frankuin RoosEvELT. 


Smith will win even against the opposi- 
tion of such brainy and attractive women 
as Mrs. Clem Shaver. — Henry Dovuctas 
PIERCE. 


The French nation is indeed the most 
intelligent nation in the world, which 
undoubtedly explains why it never 
pauses to reflect. — Exre Faure. 


fe 
Thinking is the hardest work there is. 
— Henry Forp. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


We cannot possibly escape the conclu- 
sion that fundamentally women are the 
cause of wars.— BrapLey A. Fiske 
(Rear Admiral, U. S. N., retired). 


Taking the world as a whole, we find it 
suffering from a surplus of labor and a 
shortage of wealth. — Sir Ernest BENN. 


It is but a miracle that there is any- 
thing at all left of America to be corrupt 
with. —GoveRNoR ZIMMERMAN (of 
Wisconsin). 


As men of reason we scoff at war... 
and as artists we love it. — ERNEST 
RayMONnD. 


I don’t believe in having anything but 
strong convictions on the important, 
basic things of life. — GENERAL 
PERSHING. 


ms 

The employer generally gets the 

employees he deserves. — Sir WALTER 
GILBEY. 


While Europeans cast no shadows of 
doubt on the sincerity of America’s 
ideals . . . they frankly find it difficult 
to comprehend her reluctance to back her 
beliefs. — Viscount CEcIL. 


This generation is the most sterile of 
any there has been, in the way of litera- 
ture. — Georce Moore. 
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When . Catholic fights Protestant, or 
vice versa, God is in no way involved. — 
ReuBen Maury. 





+ 
*It is difficult to believe that Plato was a 
gentleman, if the only Greeks one has ever 
seen are shoe shiners or restaurant pro- 
prietors. — Ernest Boyp (page 91). 








Can’t you hear me purring? — THorn- 
TON WILDER. 






I am a very good actor, but I am no 
comedian. — CHARLES CHAPLIN. 






A man’s truthfulness interests me 
least of all his qualities. — WaLpEMAR 
BonsELs. 













*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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mobile manufacturer, as chairman of its na- 

tional committee, the Democratic party has 
definitely accepted “big business.” The stratagem, 
designed and carried out by Governor Smith, has at 
last assured the party of business management and 
business assistance, and has rescued it from the 
slough of Bryanism in which it wallowed for a gen- 
eration. No longer will the coffers be empty; no 
longer will the rallying cry fail to enlist men of mone- 
tary affairs. The election of Mr. Raskob has been a 
practical step to accomplish these things. But the 
advantages found by the Democratic party in new 
associations are offset and overweighed by disad- 
vantages which are hard to deny. The party seems 
to have moved from one set of difficulties into an- 
other even greater, and it has not been helped by 
Chairman Raskob’s first official utterances, so ill- 
advised that Governor Smith has had in part to 
disclaim them. Mr. Raskob is not a convincing im- 
provement upon the genial Clem Shaver. 

In the first place, Mr. Raskob, as a man who has 
gambled in Wall Street and fhsonghe about impor- 
tant stock manipulations, is not a leader to secure 
the confidence of Southern Democrats and Western 


B' choosing John J. Raskob, financier and auto- 


agriculturalists who have detected the taint of high 
finance among Republican managers. The Demo- 
cratic party will now be a victim of the very accusa- 
tions which it has brought against its rival. In the 
second place, Mr. Raskob, a faithful Romanist 
who has accepted special honors from the Pope, 
must be regarded with suspicion by the element 
which opposes Governor Smith on religious grounds. 
The fear of dictatorship from Rome, though base- 
less and unjustifiable, will be inevitably heightened 
among those voters who mix politics and religion. 
In the third place, Mr. Raskob, as a wringing wet, 
will further alienate those who stand against re eal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or modification of the 
Volstead law. The Democratic party has appealed 
to the dry element by admitting the opposition of its 
candidate to prohibition, insisting at the same time 
that Governor Smith will not be in position to 
bring this opposition to bear so long as the senti- 
ment of the country appears prevailingly dry. It 
has said that while the candidate is a courageous 
wet, the party is by no means committed to a cam- 
paign against prohibition. But now comes Mr. 
Raskob with declarations indicating his determina- 
tion to wage a violent war against Volsteadism, 
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The move may be daring, but the inconsistency 
will not attract votes. 

If Governor Smith had wished to emphasize the 
wet and Catholic issues he could not have chosen a 
better method than the selection of John J. Raskob. 
Strategically, the appointment has been unfortu- 
nate. These are the very issues which the Southern 
and Western element of the party had hoped to 
play down. While endeavoring to advance his cause 
in the East, the Governor has given it a decided 
handicap in other provinces. Dissensions which 
Mr. Raskob has inadvertently encouraged within 
the party ranks do not promise well for Democratic 


success in November. 


The Sane Side of Safety Promotion 
i cae John Smith piles mother and the two 


children into the family flivver next year for 
a two weeks’ vacation on the open road, he will 
have less fear of offending watchful traffic guardians 
in unfamiliar towns along his 
route. That is, if he remembers 
the traffic laws which governed 
him back home. Hitherto, one 
of the motorist’s most frequent 
hostages to happiness has been 
the fear that he would unwit- 
tingly commit some infraction 
of rules along the way and be 
hauled up before a judge en- 
tirely unsympathetic to his ex- 
planation that he had only been following the correct 
procedure in Oskaloosa, Ohio. In such cases, as John 
Smith well knows, the judge may be expected to 
draw his judicial robes about him and explain coldly 
that whatever may be the customs of unenlightened 
Oskaloosa, Ohio, they are not those of progressive 
Oskaloosa, Nebraska. “Ten dollars and costs.” 

All that is to be changed if the Committee on 
Municipal Traffic Ordinances and Regulation of the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety has its way. The committee has just com- 
pleted the draft of a model ordinance governing 
motorists which it hopes will soon be adopted by all 
municipalities throughout the country. One of its 
most striking benefits is to warn the “toot and run” 
driver that not he but the pedestrian is king of the 
crossings. Presumably this may have its effect in 
curbing the predilection of many motorists for 
blowing their horns at street intersections and scat- 
tering pedestrians to right and left. 

The ordinance marks another step in the activi- 
ties of the National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety convened by Secretary Hoover in 1925 
to examine the menace of the automobile. A State 
vehicle code was formulated in 1926, which has al- 
ready been adopted by ten Legislatures. Adoption 
of standard municipal traffic regulations will be an 





even more helpful step toward promoting safety. 
Motor accidents can hardly be “outlawed” by the 
simple process of legislation, but many of their 
causes can and should be removed. 


A Mission Fulfilled 
APT. EMILIO CARRANZA, great-nephew 


of the late Mexican President, and foremost 
aviator of his country, crowded a full lifetime of 
activity into his twenty-two years. Entering the 
Mexican air corps at the age of 
seventeen, he made a name 
for himself fighting the de la 
Huerta rebellion, and lived up 
to it in a subsequent campaign 
against the Yaqui Indians. Mis- 
haps which would have ended 
the career of a less daring avi- 
ator were for him only tempo- 
rary impediments. Always, he 
came back again to aviation. 
Mexico revered him as Lindbergh is honored in the 
United States, and his good-will flight from Mexico 
City to Washington was one of the greatest compli- 
ments that a nation could pay to another. 

After surviving battles, Captain Carranza met 
death on a mission of peace. That his flight was not 
completed does not mean that it was unsuccessful. 
The flight has brought to light again a new spirit of 
codperation and good feeling between his country 
and the United States. If this spirit is observed on 
both sides in deed as well as in word, if the mutual 
consideration and respect are reflected in the future 
policies of the two Governments, the flight will not 
have been for nothing. It is in times such as this 
that nations are drawn closer together. 





Checking Up on Doctor Bills 


HE man of moderate means cannot afford to be 

seriously ill, for absence from work suspends or 
reduces his income. And when he is taken seriously 
ill, he cannot easily afford the cost of getting well. 
Doctors and hospital bills place him under heavy 
financial strain. This situation has often been blamed 
upon the medical profession, but complaints from 
practitioners indicate that there is little prof- 
iteering among them. Often enough they have 
difficulty in making both ends meet. To study the 
economics of medicine, and to see how both patient 
and doctor may be given a square deal, a group of 
physicians, public-health workers, economists, and 
representatives of the general public have formed 
themselves into an organization called the “Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care.” Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford University, is 
chairman of the committee. Its forty-two members 
represent all sections of the country. Planned in 
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Washington last May, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Medica] Association, the 
committee has now outlined a program of research. 

It has divided its study into three parts. First, it 
will collect data on the incidence of disease and dis- 
ability and on existing facilities for dealing with 
them. Second, it will study the cost of medical 
service to the family, and the return accruing to the 
physician. Third, it will make an analysis of specially 
organized facilities for medical care serving par- 
ticular groups of the population. The program will 
cover a five-year period. 

Five years to wait! The interested public, de- 
scribed by the committee as “the great mass of 
people of moderate means, who desire to pay for 
what they get, be it food, clothing, or medical 
service,” is likely to grow impatient. But cancer 
cannot be cured in a day, and neither can malad- 
justments in the economic system. With the support 
of such organizations as the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the Twentieth Century Fund, and 
with the codperation of the American Medical 
Association and other agencies, the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care may accomplish a valuable 
work. In the process it may possibly dispel the some- 
what popular theory that doctors are close kin to 
hold-up men, and that specialists are extortionists. 


The Human Side of Russia 


¥ the work of rescuing castaways from the dirigi- 
ble Italia, wrecked in the Arctic on May 25, the 
Russian ice breaker Krassin has played an impor- 
tant part. It is with rightful pride that Moscow 
celebrates the achievements of 
Professor Samoilhoff and the 
officers and crew. Equal praise 
belongs to the Russian aviator, 
Chukhnovsky, who has been 
the “eyes” of the Krassin and 

her sister ship, the Maligin. 
Without waiting for official 
consent from the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Moscow ordered the 
Krassin and Maligin to be pre- 
pared for rescue work as soon as it became apparent 
that the Italia was in distress. This foresightedness 
was amply justified by the appeal for help which 
came finally from Rome on June 12. Flying over the 
wastes of ice beyond North East Land, Aviator 
Chukhnovsky on July 10 sighted Capt. Filippo 
Zappi and Capt. Alberto Mariano, two of the 
Italia’s party. He reported a third man, evidently 
the Swedish scientist, Dr. Finn Malmgren, prostrate 
on the ice beside them. The Krassin, forcing her way 
through the floes, found and took aboard Zappi and 
Mariano early on the morning of July 12. But Dr. 
Malmgren, it was said, had been left behind by his 


two companions when it became apparent that he 
could go no further. Continuing along the coast of 
North East Land, the Krassin that night came upon 
five more of the Jta/ia’s men, those left by Gen. 
Umberto Nobile when he was rescued by the Swed- 
ish flyer, Lundborg. Meanwhile, Chukhnovsky and 
four companions had been forced down in the 
vicinity of Cape Platen. The Krassin reached them 
late on July 15, and took aboard that same day four 
men of a rescue party sent from the Norwegian 
vessel, Braganza, to Chukhnovsky’s assistance. 
Then the Krassin pushed northward toward Foyn 
Island, near which six more of the Nobile expedition 
were believed to remain alive. She hoped also to 
find Capt. Roald Amundsen, Lieut. Lief Dietrich- 
sen, and four French aviators, who disappeared on 
June 18 in search of the other Nobile party. 

France, Norway, and Sweden have all contrib- 
uted much to the search for the [ta/ia, yet no one of 
them has done more than distrusted Soviet Russia. 
An ice breaker named after Gregory Krassin, 
former Soviet Ambassador in London, and carrying 
a crew of I10 men trained in the Leningrad Naval 
Academy, has won the admiration of the world. 
For the first time the world has discovered the hu- 
man side of the new Russia. Hitherto, the general 
impression coming from the Red paradise was that 
even the children lisped Communist governmental 
theory. The introduction of “human interest”’ into 
the Soviet story will help the world to an under- 
standing of modern Russia and will draw Russia 
closer to the family of nations. 


Sweeping Out the Post Office 


HE indictment of seven men in Mississippi by a 

Federal grand jury and the suspension of two of 
them from employment by the Department of 
Justice should be only the beginning of a war 
against the sale of Federal patronage in the South- 
ern States. The Department of Justice and the 
Post Office Department have waited long enough 
before taking action. They seem to have needed 
the special Senate committee requested by Senator 
George, and consisting of Senators Brookhart, 
Locher, and Oddie, to give them the spur. Now that 
they have made a definite move to eradicate one of 
the disgraces of our political system, a cankerous 
growth upon the reputation of the Republican party, 
there is hope that they will finish the job. 

Two years ago THE INDEPENDENT sent a special 
representative into Mississippi, Texas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee, to report 
upon these illegal practices, and it was as obvious 
then as now that every office had its price. Appoint- 
ees to Federal offices were required by one means or 
another to deliver at headquarters juicy slices of 
their salaries. These slices passed officially as vol- 
untary contributions to Republican campaign 
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funds, but that they were ever voluntary, or often 
employed in the best interests of the party, is 
questionable, Perry W. Howard, negro, special 
assistant Attorney-General, Republican national 
committeeman, one of the seven now under indict- 
ment and one of the two suspended by Attorney- 
General Sargent, was ensconced in Washington, in 
an office one block distant from the Post Office 
Department Building, and thence he distributed 
patronage and collected tithes from such brethren 
as were willing to enter his service in Mississippi. 
Down in Atlanta, Benjamin Jefferson Davis, negro 
Republican national committeeman, was accom- 
plishing the same good work for Georgia, reaping 
contributions from officeholders as natural as con- 
tributions a man might choose to make “for the 
support of his church.” 

THe INDEPENDENT exposed these abuses, and 
Tue INDEPENDENT will be gratified to see their 
perpetrators brought to justice. Hitherto, the 
higher-ups — Mr. Hays and Mr. New in the Post 
Office Department, and the late Harry M. Daugh- 
erty and Mr. Sargent in the Department of Justice 
—have looked the other way when patronage 
scandals were called to their attention. The dis- 
pensation of patronage was a help to party organi- 
zation — why trouble about it? Now, with two 
distinct actions under way, there is an opportunity 
for a house cleaning, and a thorough one. We expect 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. New and Senator Brookhart 
with his committee to wield the broom. 


End of the Forty-five Years’ War 


HE Foreign Ministers of Chile and Peru, through 

an exchange of notes with Secretary Kellogg, 
have agreed to the renewal of diplomatic relations, 
severed since IgII, between their countries. No 
definite date has been set for the resumption, and 
no mention is made by either of them, or by Secre- 
tary Kellogg, of the Tacna-Arica dispute. It is 
suggested, nevertheless, that this new step toward 
friendship presages the end of the forty-five-year 
controversy which has kept the two Latin neighbors 
in a constant state of friction. Such an outcome is 
hardly to be hoped for in the near future. 

In 1884, after a crushing military defeat, Peru was 
forced to concede that the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica should be left in the possession of Chile, but 
it was provided that at the expiration of ten years a 
plebiscite should decide whether they were to re- 
main permanently a part of Chile or to be returned 
to their former owner. Ten years passed, and the 
plebiscite was not held. Twenty years passed, and 
the infiltration of Chileans was making the terri- 
tories distinctly a Chilean possession. In 1909 Chile 
embarked upon a definite course of colonization in 
them. Still the Chilean hold was supposedly only 
temporary. The United States, adhering to the 





Monroe Doctrine, maintained a close interest in the 
dispute, and several times was near to interven- 
tion. But matters dragged on with no definite settle- 
ment. Finally, in 1925, the two nations agreed that 
President Coolidge should act as arbiter, and should 
devise a way of ending the quarrel. The Coolidge 
remedy was a plebiscite, and General Pershing was 
sent to Tacna Arica at the head of a plebiscitary 
commission charged with investigating the situation. 
General Pershing gave way to General Lassiter, and 
General Lassiter reported to Washington that 
because of the methods of intimidation adopted by 
Chile no plebiscite was possible. No solution was 
reached, and the failure of arbitration was regarded 
in many quarters as a blot upon the prestige of the 
United States. The dispute might have been sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations, — for that matter, 
it may even now be submitted to the League, — but 
the wish of the United States to guard the Western 
Hemisphere stood in the way of such action. 

It is not likely that the League could do more 
than the United States. Secretary Kellogg, by 
bringing the two Governments together after a 
lapse of seventeen years, has done as much as is 
possible under existing conditions. The renewal of 
diplomatic relations is a step toward the creation of 
a friendly feeling between Chile and Peru. It does 
not bring a solution of the Tacna-Arica dispute 
within sight, but it puts out of the way, tempo- 
rarily, at least, the danger of a clash between them. 
Long patience on their part, and on the part of the 
United States, will be required before a final adjust- 
ment may be reached. 


Church and State 


ARREN A. CANDLER, senior bishop of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
is a courageous churchman — courageous enough to 
repudiate the efforts of his church to use its strength 
in seeking political ends. “Preach Christ and Him 
crucified; do not preach politics,” is the sermon 
which he delivers to the nation by way of a letter to 
the editor of the Atlanta Fournal, and goes on to 
point out by citations from the resolutions of his 
church’s general conferences, that the historical 
position of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been flatly against the inevitable link between 
church and state which follows the organized effort 
of any sect in politics. 

It is to be hoped, although it can hardly be 
expected, that Bishop Candler’s statement will be 
read, digested, and taken to heart not only by 
Methodists but by other sects. The question is not 
whether the ends sought are good or evil. It is merely 
that the American conception of democracy divorces 
church and state. Efforts to alter this conception 
comedangerously near to the “nullificationist”’ tend- 
encies which the church militant in politics decries. 
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The Charm Fails 


EN. ALVARO OBREGON, for sixteen 
(5 years influential in Mexican military af- 
fairs and for eight years the dominating 
political force of that country, possessed what 
seemed to be a charmed life. Like Premier Musso- 
lini of Italy, he had narrow escapes from violent 
death and lived to grow in power. Only last No- 
vember he was threatened by revolutionists, and 
injured by bombs thrown at an automobile in 
which he was proceeding to a bullfight. His assas- 
sination at the hands of “Juan Escapulario” came 
as a shock, but not altogether as a surprise in a 
country distinguished for its violent and bloody 
political quarrels. President Madero was murdered 
in 1913; President Carranza in 1920. Responsibility 
for the latter crime is laid by some historians at the 
door of Obregon himself. 

It was in 1912 that General Obregon gave up the 
comparatively quiet life of a planter to enter ac- 
tively into Mexican public affairs. Allying himself 
with Madero, who had overthrown the régime of 
Porfirio Diaz and succeeded to the Presidency, he 
fought against Madero’s opponents at the head of a 
cavalry force of 400 Yaqui Indians. After the mur- 
der of Madero, he joined the Carranza group, and 
fought with Carranza against Huerta and later 
against Zapata and Villa. He was influential in 
drafting the Mexican constitution of 1917, which 
contains the regulation depriving religious organiza- 
tions of the right to hold land, and vesting the 
ownership of all mineral resources in the Mexican 
Government. Carranza became President, but Obre- 
gon continued to gain in power, and 1920 found him 
at odds with his chief. Under the provisions of the 
new constitution Carranza could not succeed him- 
self, but he put a candidate in the field in the hope 
of perpetuating his influence. Obregon revolted, and 
because of his hold upon the army was able to cap- 
ture Vera Cruz and then to precipitate the flight of 
Carranza from Mexico City. Carranza was over- 
taken and murdered by the troops of General Her- 
rera. Following these violent events, Obregon was 
elected President with only perfunctory opposition. 
He took office on December 1, 1920, and at once 
manifested a friendly attitude toward the United 
States and a consideration of foreign Governments. 
Foreign observers found in him Mexico’s “strong 
man,” and it was during his term that official 
recognition was granted to the new Mexican Gov- 
ernment by the United States. Meanwhile, by 
executive decrees and decisions of the Mexican 
Supreme Court, the land provisions of the con- 
stitution were made less obnoxious to foreign 
interests. The Supreme Court ruled that these 
provisions of the constitution were not retroactive, 
and that they did not impair the right of foreigners 


to mineral lands acquired previous to 1917. Mexico 
appeared to be settling down for an era of stability. 

Forbidden by the constitution to succeed himself 
in 1924, General Obregon put forward Gen. Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles as his candidate. De la Huerta 
revolted, but was driven from the country in a series 
of rapid military movements, and Calles came into 
office. During the Calles ascendancy disputes with 
the United States and the Catholic Church arose 
anew. Luis Morones, a member of the Calles Cab- 
inet, was the leader of a faction apparently intent 
upon undoing the adjustments arranged by Obregon 
with the United States during the years 1920-1924. 
The question of property rights was agitated, much 
to the discomfort of American interests, and a 
drastic anti-Catholic policy aroused internal dis- 
cord which promised ill for the future. This was the 
situation faced by Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
when he went to Mexico City late in 1927. 

Obregon, again eligible for the Presidency, had 
set out to succeed Calles. With an iron hand he 
quelled a revolt organized by opposing candidates, 
and the Federal armies under his direction tracked 
down and executed Gomez and Serrano, his two 
chief competitors. Four weeks ago he won an un- 
contested election. Mr. Morrow has obtained the 
good graces of the Mexican Government, and up to 
the time of Obregon’s assassination a satisfactory 
settlement seemed in prospect. The Obregon-Calles 
régime would continue — a dictatorship, perhaps, 
but the most stable kind of government in prospect 
for Mexico. Morones and his radical backers would 
be kept from trouble making. Such was the outlook 
on July 17, when General Obregon met with his ad- 
mirers for luncheon at San Angel. 

Even in the United States, the assassination or 
the death from natural causes of a President elect 
would create a difficult situation. In Mexico it 
raises dangerous possibilities. The constitution 
seems to make no provision for such an event. 
A number of Mexican authorities are of the opinion 
that Congress may choose a provisional President, 
and then call a general election. Others confess 
themselves uncertain. Whatever course is taken, 
dissatisfied elements will be able to muster argu- 
ments to show that it was taken illegally. 

In these circumstances, a great deal depends 
upon the conduct of affairs by President Calles. If 
he shows himself to be strong at a time of crisis, if 
he is able to take over the Obregon leadership and 
hold the confidence of Obregon supporters, par- 
ticularly in the army, he may be able to suspend the 
constitution and continue in office for another 
term. If he vacillates, and proves unable to cloak 
himself in the Obregon mantle which has momen- 
tarily fallen upon him, the elements of discord may 
again drive Mexico into confusion. Washington, 
frankly disturbed, can do little more than watch, 
and hope for a peaceful readjustment. 
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Facts Are Facts 
By C. H. Pease 


against a man whose speeches have indicated 

that he favors government ownership gen- 
erally, and you have to get up a speech or series of 
speeches tackling him on that line — what have we 
that would be pertinent and useful?” Thus wrote 
the director of the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information to the assistant director of the 
committee. In response to this the assistant director 
suggested an argument to the effect that not all 
Socialists are in the Socialist party, since the best 
type of American citizen is opposed to the name. 
To be a Socialist, a 


“ [: you were running for United States Senator 


obviously reluctant and evasive witnesses whose 
minds appeared to be quite blank as to what had 
occurred in their own offices and under their 
personal direction. The bland and altogether 
charming frankness with which the officials and 
employees of the public service and information 
bureaus of the utility industry admit their lack of 
knowledge of what it is all about is most appealing. 
It would appear from the evidence that these agen- 
cies are chiefly engaged in formulating elaborately 
planned activities, but whether they have ever 
been carried into effect no one seems to have the 

slightest idea; the gen- 





eral impression ap- 





Pink, a Red, or a 
Bolshevik, all you have 
to do is to think and 
act as they do. Gov- 
ernment ownership 
means furthering the 
cause of the Bolshevik; 
it is the opening wedge. 
The assistant director 
concluded with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


Despite summer heat, the Federal Trade Commission 
continues its investigation of public-utilities propaganda, 
acting upon Senate orders to discover whether the utilities 
constitute a nation-wide monopoly. Two weeks ago, THE 
INDEPENDENT published an article by Ernest Greenwood, 
author of ‘‘Aladdin, U. S. A.,” bitterly criticizing the in- 
vestigation as being aimed not so much at getting the facts 
of the situation as in proving a case against the privately 
owned utilities. Mr. Pease, who has attended the hearings 
in Washington regularly, reaches a different conclusion 

of the investigation and its conduct 


pears to be that they 
have not. 

Isn’t it rather petty 
to insinuate that the 
commission, which is 
merely carrying out in 
a most thoroughgoing 
and efficient manner a 
duty imposed upon it 
by the Senate, is solely 
actuated by a desire 





“This, of course, is 





not an attempt to write 

a speech. My idea would be not to try logic or 
reason, but to try to pin the Bolshevik idea on my 
opponent. I do not believe that theories of govern- 
ment ownership would be of much use except before 
a picked audience.” 

This appears to be the text taken by Ernest 
Greenwood in a recent article in THE INDEPENDENT 
wherein he seeks to discredit the investigation of 
public-utility propaganda activities now being con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
commission is proceeding upon the theory, he says, 
“that Jones has a right to advertise his goods 
whether they be merchandise, a theory of govern- 
ment, or a political philosophy; but that Sam 
Smith, having made some money to comfort him 
in his old age, has no such right.” 

Thus does Mr. Greenwood seek to “pin the Bol- 
shevik idea” on the Federal Trade Commission. 
The present investigation marks a desperate last 
stand of the commission for its life. They had to 
do something or the Bolsheviki would get them. 
This is a comforting theory for those who do not 
like to have the facts, when they may be somewhat 
unpleasant, exposed to the public gaze. : 

I have sat day after day in the hearing room and 
marveled at the fairness and patience of the unper- 
turbed commission solicitor as he struggled with 


to save the respective 
jobs of the commissioners? To this observer, the 
commission appears to be proceeding, in a perfectly 
fair but most systematic and efficient manner, to 
accumulate facts bearing on the question submitted 
to it. Thus far it has made no report nor given out 
any conclusions nor made any charges. It is ac- 
cumulating an enormous mass of documentary 
evidence, and most of the hearings are devoted 
merely to the routine of identifying this evidence 
for the record. 


A all the hearings a group of newspapermen 
sits at a table examining exhibits and listen- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses. All the infor- 
mation that has thus far been given out has come 
from this press table, as well as all interpretations 
of the evidence. If Mr. Greenwood is not satisfied 
with the character of this information, let him 
place the blame where it belongs, upon the public 
press, and not upon the commission. 

As evidence of its bias Mr. Greenwood cites the 
fact that the commission refused to investigate 
the activities of the Boulder Dam Association, or 
the activities of those advocating government 
ownership. “‘We are only concerned with the activi- 
ties of privately owned public utility corporations,” 
said Commissioner McCulloch, which happens to 
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be precisely the case. Doubtless those being investi- 
gated would much prefer to have the inquiry di- 
verted to other matters, but the commission has 
wisely declined to be side-tracked. 


VIDENCE before the commission indicates 
that the National Electric Light Association, 
known as the NELA, is made up of electric light 
and power companies; instructors, teachers, and 
practitioners of engineering and related sciences; 
companies or firms engaged in the manufacture of 
electric apparatus or equipment for the production 
or use of electric energy, and members and em- 
ployees of those companies; firms of electrical job- 
bers, contractors, dealers, electrical or mechanical 
engineers; publishers’ associations or others who 
are interested in advancing the use of electrical 
energy. It operates through twelve geographical divi- 
sions with headquarters throughout the country. 
A joint committee organized during the war was 
revived and reorganized in 1927, and is made up of 
the representatives of the NELA, the American 
Gas Association, and the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, which together control fifty per 
cent of the companies of the United States and more 
than ninety per cent of the total output. 

The NELA maintains a department known as 
the “Public Relations Service,” which includes 
the Codperation with Educational Institutions 
Committee, Customer Ownership Committee, 
Information Bureau Organizations Committee, In- 
dustrial Relations Committee, Manufacturers Ad- 
vertising Committee, Public Speaking Committee, 
Relations with Financial Institutions Committee, 
Woman’s Committee, and Public Policy Commit- 
tee. The latter is made up of representative men, a 
number of whom have been past presidents of the 
association itself. 

There are in addition twenty-eight public-service 
information bureaus organized and operated within 
the States that are covered by the association. 
These bureaus pass along to the public news mate- 
rial and information regarding the utilities, and 
assist the States and communities in building them- 
selves up, according to Paul S. Clapp, managing 
director of the NELA. The association maintains a 
director of publicity who acts as a sort of central 
head to the various State publicity bureaus. 

Says Mr. Clapp: “If I had something dealing 
with electrical matters that I wished to have pub- 
lished in rural newspapers in a small town of say 
53000 to 10,000 people, I would send the material 
to the State director with the suggestion that he 
have it published if possible.” The NELA furnishes 
advertising copy to all member companies and all 
other electric light and power companies in the 
country without cost. These advertisements quote 
the viewpoints of prominent Americans on the 
great inefficiency of government in business. The 


association sends out master plates from which 
matrices or electrotypes can be made. 

The State bureaus furnish a news service to the 
press in their territory covering all questions dealing 
with public utilities, which includes articles and re- 
ports of speeches opposing public ownership and 
legislation which is not favored by the utilities. 
Local members are urged to advertise in local 
papers and cultivate friendly relations with the 
papers, and if the paper does not use the news serv- 
ice, the member is urged to call it to the attention 
of the editor and urge that it be used. The local 
member becomes the local agent and representative 
of the bureau. 

The Committee on Codperation with Educational 
Institutions, among its other activities, is making a 
national survey of the public schools and educa- 
tional institutions to determine the character of 
instruction that is being given on utility subjects, to 
examine all textbooks used, and if the instruction 
given or the textbook used does not meet the ap- 
proval of the committee, it seeks to have both “cor- 
rected” so as to conform as nearly as possible to 
the views of the private utilities. The various State 
publicity bureaus also furnish a regular service to 
high schools and colleges, consisting of circulars 
and pamphlets giving utility information, and also 
expressing views and opinions dealing with the eco- 
nomics of the utility industry and the advantages 
of private ownership. Schools are encouraged to 
solicit and use this service in their classes. In some 
instances special textbooks have been written under 
the direction and at the expense of the utilities to 
replace objectionable books in use. 


HE Public Speaking Committee trains speakers 
to present the utilities’ point of view to women’s 
clubs, luncheon clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
civic organizations. It employs college professors 
and well-known public men to give addresses 
throughout the country dealing with utility prob- 
lems and legislative measures from the standpoint 
of private utilities. Many of these addresses are 
made without the connection of the utility com- 
panies with the speaker being disclosed. Reports of 
these speeches are furnished the Associated Press, 
and through the various State publicity bureaus are 
sent to the rural papers throughout the country. 
The Customer Ownership Committee attempts to 
interest customers in investing in preferred stock, 
without voting power, on the theory that a cus- 
tomer who has an investment in a utility company 
is not so liable to exhibit Bolshevist tendencies. 
Here is the most perfectly organized, the best 
oiled, and the most effective machine for propa- 
ganda purposes that has ever been set up. Through 
this agency, backed by the pressure of millions of 
dollars of advertising annually expended through 
local papers and the large budgets raised for the 
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support of its activities, the organized utilities are 
able to reach into practically every community 
and utilize the local press, to propagandize the 
public schools and colleges, to employ the best 
speaking talent in the country to present their 
point of view before practically every civic and com- 
mercial organization in the country. 

The Joint Committee maintains a powerful 
lobby in Washington, but the testimony shows that 
it does not attempt to influence Congress directly. 
It operates indirectly through its far-flung propa- 
ganda organization to bring pressure from back 
home. This is a thousand times more effective than 
direct approach. But it takes a tremendous organ- 
ization like this to make it effective. 


DMITTED, says Mr. Greenwood to all this. 
What of it, and why not? Is it all right for John 
Jones to advocate his theories, but a crime for Sam 
Smith to do the same thing, merely because Sam 
Smith has laid up a little money for his old age? 
But it is not quite so simple as that. Mr. Green- 
wood has missed an underlying factor that compli- 
cates the question. The private utilities enjoy 
special privileges, conferred upon them by the 
municipal governments. They are granted the use 
of public property and are given a complete mo- 
nopoly to supply a service to the public which has 
become an absolute necessity. They are the beneficia- 
ries of special privilege. In this capacity they must 
submit to certain restrictions and limitations which 
are not imposed on the other forms of private 
business that do not enjoy these special privileges. 
For the protection of the public interest, the 
municipal government regulates the methods of doing 
business, the kind of service furnished, the rates 
that may be charged, and other important matters. 
If the public interest requires, other restrictions 
may also be applied. The purpose of the present 
inquiry is to ascertain whether it is safe to permit 
the unrestricted and unregulated right of these 
public-service corporations to propagandize on the 
tremendous scale that is now indicated. Will not the 
effect be to nullify the power of regulation by 


enabling the controlled to become the controller? 
If these corporations are permitted to dominate 
the sources of public information, what becomes of 
the individual citizen? So it is not so much a matter 
of whether a fact is a fact. The real question is, 
What is being done by the utilities, what does it 
mean, and what is the effect of it all? This seemed 
to the Senate a necessary and valuable condition 
to investigate, and it therefore ordered the Federal 
Trade Commission to undertake it. Mr. Green- 
wood’s comment that the commission refused to 
investigate the Boulder Dam Association is quite 
meaningless when the investigation is regarded in 
its proper light. 

I will not attempt to discuss the ethics of subsi- 
dizing nationally known writers to produce books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles which appear to 
express the independent thought and views of the 
writers. Mr. Greenwood contends that the views of 
these writers are not affected thereby. Perhaps he is 
right. No one knows for certain except the writers 
themselves, and perhaps they do not. Still — 


AM reminded of an acquaintance of mine who 

claimed to be a horticulturist and a soil ex- 
pert. One day he received a proposition from a 
Texas real-estate promoter who proposed to sub- 
divide a large cattle ranch and sell it out to “home- 
suckers.” He wanted my horticultural friend to 
make an analysis and report as to whether it was 
good citrus soil or not. He said he would pay $25 
and expenses for the report. However, he added, if 
it should turn out that it was really a good citrus 
soil, then he could well afford to pay $500. 

“That man thinks he can buy me, but he is mis- 
taken,” commented the virtuous expert. 

“Are you going to accept his proposition?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I might as well,” was the reply. “But I am 
going to report exactly what I find,” he added, and 
I have no doubt that this is exactly what took 
place. But — Upon his return I asked him what he 
found. “The finest citrus soil in the State,” he said 
without a moment’s hesitation. 





Moon 


Hard on the heels of the running sun I heard 
The lean athletic stride of the silver wind; 
Such furious gold bubbled out of the bird! 
So wistfully the gradual twilight thinned! 


That double luxury dwindling with the sun 
Died out: and like a flagon scooped in skill 
Of ivory the swift evening carved its one 


Cold answer to the twilight’s whippoorwill. 


JosePpH AUSLANDER. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Democracy Arms Against Privilege and Pillage 


lay the blame not upon us but upon the meta- 

morphosized world of politics. Rebuke not our 
snooping talent — that flying wedge of loyal souls 
who strive, by contributing to these chronicles, to 
shear away the cerements of blah and buncombe 
from the Brobdingnagian figures of statesmanship. 
Equilibrium is a hard thing to hold when a political 
universe of some 


[ we seem this week to be slightly moonstruck, 


If our operatives are functioning with their usual 
efficiency, this means that Mr. Hoover is leaving the 
Republican yogis of the East to flounder as they may 
over the problem of how to hold the wets. In the 
same way, Al Smith tells the Dixie dry politicians 
that the South is their baby, and to placate it if 
they can with the old, reliable nepenthe — nigger 
domination. Well, it has worked well before. 

My agents who fre- 








years’ standing sud- 
denly goes topsy- 
turvy. Better shots 
than we have lost 
their taws. 

Al Smith has done 
worse things to the 
Democratic party 
than to force a draft 


of high-powered 


Despite Keynoter Bowers’ ringing battle cry at Houston, 
Democracy, it seems, is not to make war against the “* preda- 
tory interests..’ The appointment of John J. Raskob, 
chairman of the finance committee of the General Motors 
Corporation, is proof against that. On the contrary, our 
correspondent finds, the gesture is distinctly of the ‘‘come-on’’ 
variety, and it is hoped that Wall Street will respond. 

The precampaign situation is filled with surprises 


quented the corridors 
of the Hotel Biltmore 
when Al Smith fash- 
ioned the new Democ- 
racy report that the 
nominee had neither 
doubts nor qualms as 
to his course. Play 
for the financial and 
wet support of the 








ambrosia down its 

gullet. Stranger things are happening to the Repub- 
lican party than that of Herbert Hoover and his 
band of political tyros breaking off the Old Guard 
dynasty. The donkey, for once, follows its nose, and 
the elephant flies. The ineluctable fact is that poli- 
tics is sadly mixed. 

When, at Houston, the sagacious Jim Reed went 
suddenly prohibition of a Sabbath afternoon, ordi- 
nary credulity was strained to the limit. But, when 
we see Mr. Jefferson’s party snuggling up to the 
supposedly predatory interests, gayly sailing under 
the banner of Wall Street and beckoning for gifts 
of frankincense and myrrh from the Eastern poten- 
tates of industry, that is something else again. 
And when malcontents among the captains and 
kings of finance, breathing low that the nominee of 
Alexander Hamilton’s party is “Bolshevik,” lend 
themselves to the plot, we throw away all the politi- 
cal primers we relied upon prior to June last. We 
should have foreseen, when that tariff switch was 
made at Houston, that something of this sort was 
cooking up. At that, I recall, my spies did collect 
the news that Al Smith and his gang were going out 
after the same kind of Babbitt support that elected 
Grover Cleveland. 

Now, just as press time nears, we learn through 
one of our drawing-room sleuths that Mr. Hoover, 
provided he can resist the pressure from the seaboard 
long enough to entrench himself at Palo Alto, is 
going to espouse the Kansas City dry pronounce- 
ment with such a vengeance as to delight the Borahs 
and William Allen Whites and dismay the Mellons 
and Moseses and Vares. 


East and industrial 
centers elsewhere; use the farm cry for what it is 
worth in the Middle West; holler “nigger” in the 
South, and let what velvet that may come from the 
Far West and the border States. And Mr. Hoover, 
according to my unrecognizable but alert aids 
who dog his every step, was in no quandary when 
he chose to proceed on the theory — despite North 
Dakota and other so-called straws— that the 
country is dry, and to pursue his conviction that 
prohibition is a “noble experiment,” demanding 
“constructive” treatment. 

Incidentally, let me report that Messrs. Hoover 
and Smith are running their respective shows. 
Hardly had I proclaimed in these pages a short time 
ago that Hoover could be relied upon to crack the 
whip than a trusted inside worker brought the news 
that Dr. Hubert Work had been locked up in the 
donjon keep. Mr. Hoover, I learned, personally 
applied the gag to the new national chairman and 
led him into his soundproof cell. The good doctor 
had been laboring under the notion, judging from his 
conduct, that the chorus of bravos in Kansas City 
convention hall were for him and not for the war- 
time food administrator. 


OOVER also separated the two bad boys of 

his political family, Dr. Work and George H. 
Moses of New Hampshire, whose conflicting defini- 
tions of Mr. Moses’ part in the campaign kept many 
linotype machines busy. But even then, I am told, 
the two combatants threatened to catch each other 
“after school.” One account I get is that even after 


the fight apparently had been quelled, one of 
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Hubert’s guards found him inditing to George a 
letter that should have been written on asbestos and, 
moreover, purposed giving it to the press. I cannot 
promise, however, that Dr. Work will not deny this. 

One cannot be indifferent to the good qualities of 
the doctor. When Mr. Hoover turned toward the 
acclaim that marked his progress to the West, after 
a sigh or so for the desk he was leaving behind him 
in the Department of Commerce, Dr. Work dutifully 
piloted to the station all the other members of the 


Cabinet who were in the 


against its rule. The Senate Democratic oligarchy, 
which banked so much on the selection of the elegant 
Peter Goelet Gerry for the job, also takes its dose 
without a yaup, just as Charlie Dawes, Jim Watson, 
and all the other dethroned monarchs of the Old 
Guard hide their humility behind masks of political 
smugness. 

Didn’t I say that this was a strange campaign? 
Even the most. eminent of the prognosticators 


hereabouts already are preparing parachutes by 
harping upon this fact. 





capital — even the mul- 
tilateral Mr. Kellogg, 
who at last is free from 
the fear that Mr. Hoover 
is plotting for his job. 

I would be doing an 
injustice to the Union 
League Club of Phila- 
delphia, which has just 
learned that you never 
can tell, if I did not 
advert to the case of Mr. 
John J. Raskob, chair- 





For the past thirteen years the black republic 
of Haiti has entertained a detachment of American 
Marines. During all of those years the cry of “‘im- 
perialism” has been raised against our peaceful 
Government, and dark crimes have been ru- 
mored in the name of the occupation. Mr. Harry L. 
Foster, traveler extraordinary, who reported con- 
ditions in the almost legendary islands of the South 
Seas for INDEPENDENT readers last summer, is just 
back from a close-up view of Haiti. In a series of 
three articles, he will report conditions there. The 
first of them appears in the issue of August 4 


Prophets are rare. No 
one, including the au- 
thor of these illuminat- 
ing lines, is making bold 
to say what will happen 
on November 6. 

My advisers urge an 
onslaught upon the talk 
that this is warfare at 
last between the new, 
urban citizenry and the 
“older America” of the 
towns and villages. 








man of the finance 

committee of the General Motors Corporation and 
manufacturer of automobiles, millionaires, and 
broadsides against prohibition. It was Mr. Raskob’s 
elevation to the post held until recently by Mrs. 
Clem Shaver’s husband that mainly brought upon 
us the aberration mentioned at the outset of this 
article. What the appointment of this Republican 
gentleman to the national chairmanship of the 
Democratic party did to some of the statesmen of 
the South I cannot begin to describe. I can only say 
that it was a blinking Joe Robinson who returned to 
Washington a day or so later from the Biltmore. 
There are reports that Joe could only open his heart 
to his old friend, Charlie Curtis, who came to his 
sanctum soon after he arrived. Charlie, a stout 
friend of the yeomanry who got the gate at Kansas 
City, doubtless dwelt upon woes of his own. But, as 
tails to the Presidential kites, both of the Senate 
leaders are stalwart regulars and will go where the 
campaign winds take them. 

Getting back to Senator Robinson, he would be 
even more pained to hear the report of one of my 
eavesdroppers that Mr. Raskob, learning at Houston 
that Joseph T. Robinson had been suggested for 
second place on the ticket, innocently inquired of 
newspapermen: 

“Robinson? Who is he? Tell me something about 
him.” , 

Mr. Raskob, who became an esteemed member of 
the dyed-in-the-wool Union League, who is alleged 
to have been a die-hard Coolidge “drafter,” and 
whose views synchronize with those of the redoubt- 
able Al, is now giving orders to the Southern politi- 
cal aristocracy which for so long brooked no gestures 


Their peregrinations, 
they insist, show that this is afield from the fact. 
Their conclusion is that it is a contest between two 
imposing personalities — that and nothing more. 

But I have my fingers crossed. I shall not chal- 
lenge November’s whims in July. Let the sovereign 
American voter, in whose mass intelligence Bill 
Borah so devoutly believes, bring his ponderous 
intellect into play. Like Messrs. Hoover and Smith, I 
await official notification, or at least defer predic- 
tions until after my staff of analysts gets athwart a 
new row of guideposts. 


NE clear note rises above the bedlam — that 
of pieces of eight, golden louis, doubloons, ses- 
terces, and what have you. Mr. Raskob’s acceptance 
of the campaign generalship for Al Smith invites 
Wall Street and all comers to pile high the war 
chest, as if Al’s running mate and sundry other 
Democrats had never inveighed shrilly against 
Vareism and Newberryism and the “interests.” 
If Claude Bowers’ “war for the extermination of 
privilege and pillage”’ has been declared, it evidently 
will be well financed. If Smith and Tammany march 
toward the “hospitable grave” offered by George 
Moses, they go well heeled. What orthodox Demo- 
crat could have known a month ago that, for a per- 
fectly simple reason, attacks upon Wall Street were 
to be verboten? And the Republicans. Does anyone 
expect them to lack the usual sinews of war? Well, 
as soon as Smith wagered his Raskob, Hoover 
raised him with a Henry Ford. And there are plenty 
of other not so idealistic Republicans, my observers 
tell me, who believe there are worms under that 
tariff protection plank adopted at Houston. 
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Some of the Half-Forgotten Cities 
of Provence Which Time Has 
Passed By as Have the Tour- 
ists — Westward from the 
Rhone Toward the Bar- 
rier of the Mountains 
Against the Penin- 
sula of Portugal 
and Spain 


TARASCON 


TRADITION HAS IT THAT SAINT MARTHA, TO WHOM THE 

CHURCH AT THE LEFT IS DEDICATED, WAS MARY MAG- 

DALENE'’S SISTER, AND THAT SHE ONCE RID THE COUNTRY OF 
A HUGE MONSTER IN THE NAME OF CHRISTIANITY 


BELOW IS A CHARMING STREET SCENE IN THIS SLEEPY OLD 
TOWN IN A SOUTHWESTERN CORNER OF FRANCE 
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ST. PAUL-DU-VAR TARASCON 
THE PORTE DE NICE, SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO THE LITTLE HILL TOWN. THIS PROVENCAL PORCH IS A PART OF THE ORIGINAL TWELFTH 
THE STREETS ARE TOO NARROW FOR VEHICULAR TRAFFIC, AND THE CENTURY CHURCH OF ST. MARTHA, THE REST OF THE BUILDING 
ONLY PROBLEMS ARE FOR THE PEDESTRIANS TO SOLVE BEING LARGELY FOURTEENTH CENTURY RECONSTRUCTION 
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THE PRECIPITOUS FOUNDATIONS OF ST. PAUL WITH THE CHURCH TOWER AND THE PARISH BELL AGAINST THE SKY 
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Ewing Galloway 
LES BAUX, ONE OF THE MOST RUGGED AND DESOLATE RUINS OF OLD FRANCE. ONCE THE WALLS OF THIS STRONGHOLD WERE CARVED 
FROM THE LIVING ROCK OF THE CLIFFS 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF ST. PAUL, SHOWING A PART OF THE OLD TOWN WHICH WAS INHABITED BY THE NOBLES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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CARCASSONNE, BUILT BY THE VISIGOTHS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY, IS ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST PRESERVED CASTLES OF THE DARK AGES 


Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 
BEZIERS, ON THE RIVER ORB, DOMINATED BY THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. NAZAIRE, IS ONE OF THE MOST RICHLY BEAUTIFUL OF THE OLD PROVENCAL CITIES 
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Czechoslovakia’s Ten Years 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


at midnight a week ago, stood a huge 

telescope pointing to the skies. A man was 
gazing wistfully through it, and anon inviting the 
unresponsive midnight promenaders in the V4- 
clavské Nametis—the Square of Good King 
Wenceslaus — to do the same at half a Czech 
crown — three farthings — per head. I mention him 
because he has nothing whatever to do with my sub- 
ject — he is the only star gazer in Czechoslovakia. 


For this is the people which 


() sme my hotel in Prague, when I arrived 


do as he likes and those who don’t will be made to.” 
On October 28, 1918, a number of determined Czechs 
proclaimed the independence of Bohemia-Moravia 
and Slovakia. They had no legal mandate for their 
action, but the people were behind them. Fourteen 
days later the Revolutionary Parliament of 270 
“members” — they said they were that, despite 
lack of election, and there was no one to deny it — 
elected the first government of Czechoslovakia. 
At its head was Dr. Kramars, the leader of the 

plotters within the monarchy; 





has built up a solid state 
within ten years by sheer 
energy and determination, with 
nothing but raw — very raw — 
material. “The Yorkshiremen 
of Central Europe,” their 
friends call them; “the Prus- 
sians of the Slav peoples,” 
say their enemies. The Czechs 
—why we should not spell 
them “Checks,” as they are 
approximately pronounced, I 
do not know — had not the 
foundations accorded to the 
other former Hapsburg peoples 
on which to build. The south- 


ern —or Jugo — Slavs of the 





This fall will mark the tenth 
birthday of Czechoslovakia, and, 
if the first ten years are the hardest, 
the Czechs have not faltered under 
the strain. The new republic was 
proclaimed on October 28, 1918. 
From that date, 
patriotic and striving little nation, 
with territory comprising an area 
equal to that of the State of Illinois, 
has pushed steadily ahead to fi- 
nancial, industrial, and political 
stabilization. From revolutionary 
beginnings but a decade ago, 
Czechoslovakia has become one of 
the most forward looking of the 

Central European nations 


Professor Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes, who were fighting for 
the cause abroad, became Pres- 
ident and Foreign Minister, 
respectively. The German in- 
habitants of Bohemia made a 
half-hearted protest but failed 
to back it with deeds; the 
handful of educated leaders of 
the Slovaks whom Hungary 
had kept a backward, largely 
illiteraterace of peasants, made 
reservations. The Yorkshire- 
men, spelt with a “Cz” and a 
sneeze, acted. 

I like to picture these men 
of resolution and quick deci- 


this intensely 








monarchy joined Serbia, the 

Hapsburg Roumanians the Kingdom of Roumania, 
the German-Austrians and Hungarians rebuilt 
on the foundations of the vanished Dual Monarchy, 
the Poles reformed their state, which had been 
finally partitioned little more than a century back. 
But there never had been a state of Czechoslovakia. 
Its foundation, the old Kingdom of Bohemia, had 
virtually ceased to exist after the Battle of the 
White Mountain in 1620; the Slovaks, the other 
partners in the new state, had never lived with the 
Czechs, but, across the mountains, had been subject 
to the Magyars of Hungary while the Czechs were 
ruled from Vienna. 

How would you construct a state out of anarchy, 
two dominant races, and half a dozen minorities? 
Had you been born in this part of Central Europe, 
it might well have fallen to your personal lot to give 
an answer; 1918 was anybody’s year in the shattered 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. I am not prepared to 
give the Czechs a clean certificate for tact or delicacy 
at the start, but for energy they get full marks. 
“Like your Irish Republican,” a candid Czech 
confessed to me this morning, “we declared: ‘This 
is a democratic republic, where everybody can 





sion standing amid the chaos 
of the old order — catching the bricks as they came 
tumbling down from the ruins and relaying them 
with lightning speed. Remember that they were 
nearly all untrained bricklayers— the men with 
experience as diplomats, civil servants, and soldiers 
were suspect as servants of the old régime. 


EW hands were pressed into service: enter ro- 

mance. Think of Masaryk himself, son of a 
coachman, self-educated, later a famous savant, now 
working as a blacksmith, now writing abstruse 
philosophical works, now a professor at Prague 
University. Then think of him during the war. He 
leaves his devoted wife and helpmate in his struggles 
(her memory is revered today by every woman in 
Czechoslovakia) and slips through the Hapsburg 
lines to neutral soil, there to fight the might of 
Hapsburg with tongue and pen. 

“TI love to recall those days in 1916 and 1917 
when I occupied the chair of Slavonic Studies at the 
great University of London,” the President told me 
in his great library in Prague recently. 

Meanwhile, his wife is spied on day and night; her 
income ceases, for her husband is dismissed from 
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Prague University and condemned — in absence — 
to death by a military court. She is arrested but 
released because she was an American, Miss 
Charlotte Garigne, before she met the student 
Masaryk at Leipzig and married him. His daughter, 
Alice, whom I saw recently acting as hostess in her 
revered father’s official residence, the palace of 
Hradcany, was kept in prison. Suddenly Hapsburg 
might dissolves, the world is placed precisely on its 
head, and Masaryk, exile, under sentence of death, 
returns, amid the wild acclamations of his people, 
to take his place at their head. 


saa ee why, it meets you at every turn 
in this new state. This afternoon I was shown 
into a long, soft-carpeted hall decorated in the play- 
ful white-and-gold rococo of Maria Theresa. At the 
far end sat a tense bundle of wires — live wires — 
disguised as a human being, his keen, penetrating 
glance full of friendly recognition: the Foreign 
Minister, — apparently the life Foreign Minister, 
— Eduard Benes. And who was he? One of ten 
children of the small peasant farmer, Matej Benes. 
There had been a Benes tilling the soil of Slovice 
village since the beginning of things, but never one 
able to scrape more than a bare living from it. 
But Eduard studied day and night, got to Paris 
with forty-five shillings in his pocket and “found 
it a marvelous place — for study!” Later he studied 
under Masaryk, and the friendship then formed 
ripened into — Czechoslovakia. Masaryk at home, 
Benes abroad — these are the state. 

“JT think,” Dr. Benes told me this afternoon, “we 
in Czechoslovakia have every reason to be satisfied 
with the results of our ten years’ labors. Our 
currency we stabilized when elsewhere in Central 
Europe all was currency chaos. We have financial 
stabilization, a balanced budget, and_ political 
stabilization resulting from the codperation of 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Germans in the Government. 
The most important feature for Czechoslovakia of 


the ten years? It seems to me to be the international . 


stabilization resulting from the solution of many 
once burning questions with our neighbors, and by 
the economic, commercial, and political agreements 
arrived at with most European states.” 

But what a task it was when they started. There 
was no money. Rasin, the first Finance Minister, 
undertook to produce some. For four days he 
hermetically sealed the frontiers. During this period, 
all the Austrian kronen in circulation had to be 
handed in for stamping. They were returned, 
stamped down to half their value, as Czech crowns. 
A capital levy — short, sharp, and painful, but it 
gave the state the wherewithal to start. 

There was no army. The Czech “legionaries” 
who had fought with the Allies in France and Italy 
were rushed back; later those in Siberia fought their 
way out through the Bolshevist ranks; that gave a 





basis of 80,000 men, and a French military mission 
was immediately engaged to find more. No civil 
service? One was organized, somehow or other, and 
perfected at leisure. No House of Parliament? 
The National Gallery was seized, the Rubens and 
the early Flemings put in a back room, and the work 
of state making begun in the galleries. 

The first great problem was the land question. 
Everywhere starving peasants stretched out their 
hands to the new order, crying, “Give us land and 
free us from serfdom.” When the Kingdom of 
Bohemia disappeared, the lands of the Protestant 
Czech nobles were given to the international 
soldiers of fortune in Hapsburg’s great Catholic 
army. “I have heard,” said the Emperor Francis 
of a man recommended to him for honors, “that 
he is a patriot for Austria. But is he also a patriot 
for Me?” These Catholic soldiers of fortune became 
“Patriots for Me” — “Patriots for Hapsburg” — 
the landed aristocracy. Now the Czechs called on 
their descendants to surrender some of their land to 
appease the land hunger of the peasantry; in Slova- 
kia the great Hungarian landlords were similarly 
compelled to give their three acres, without a cow, 
to their destitute laborers. Under the Land Reform 
Act of June, 1919, twenty-eight per cent of the total 
area of the state has been dealt with by forced 
leases, requisition, and redistribution. There were 
many cases of individual hardship — often land 
went to the undeserving for political reasons. But 
the task was gigantic, the need urgent, — “land 
bolshevism” stood at the door — and the reform 
generally was both wise and necessary. 


NDUSTRIALLY, the task was simpler, for Bo- 
hemia was the monarchy’s workshop. But the 
Czechs have passed successfully through industrial 
crises resulting from exchanging an Austro-Hunga- 
rian market of 53,000,000 for a Czechoslovakian one 
of 13,600,000. They faced and conquered inflation — 
the crown went to 400 to the pound and has now 
been stabilized for two years at 163 to the pound. 
All over Europe people are talking of the progress 
of Czech industry; their cotton, sugar, china, and 
glass are everywhere securing new markets. 

“This country,” an independent observer re- 
marked to me, “stinks of money.” Coarse, but 
correct. Internal loans are always oversubscribed, 
and the Czechs are already investing surplus funds 
abroad. “A financial boycott of Czechoslovakia” 
was one of the proposals made in the course of the 
recent campaign of hostility against Czechoslovakia 
conducted abroad. The Czechs chuckled. Two 
years ago they raised in America a loan, heavily 
oversubscribed, of $25,000,000, which must be paid 
off by 1945. But the Czechs are not waiting. They 
are going to settle the debt lock, stock, and barrel 


. this coming April with the proceeds of an internal 


loan at five per cent! (Continued opp. page 96) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


nizing spirals and switchbacks up over the 

mountain; from a point perhaps four miles 
by road from the Springs, for example, one could 
scramble down to the village itself in fifteen min- 
utes, so abrupt is the ascent. Here is a wilderness — 
a place where men once came with their picks and 
blasting powder, sank their shafts and panned the 
streams, and passed on, leaving a region only the 
more disconcertingly abandoned for the evidences 
of its former occupation. Ruined stamp mills, rust- 
ing ore cars, tottering sheds and bunk houses hang 
from every cliff. A faded signboard indicates the 
proximity of “The Sun and Moon Properties.” 
Above the road, and seemingly wholly inaccessible, 
lies a huge boiler, its scaling side bearing the legend: 
“For Sale — Cheap.” Everywhere — in the cajion 
below and the hills around — are ore dumps: great 
piles of whitish gravel whence perhaps a fortune 
had been pounded; smaller dumps, where gold had 
proven illusory; and scores of vacant shafts whose 
pitifully meagre diggings told of no ore worth even 
the crushing. 

“Buckboard,” tersely remarked the newspaper- 
man as the car turned down the steep grade to 
Central City. The man from Omaha and the two 
women eyed the once-rakish vehicle, left at the 
roadside; it stood warping and weathering into a 
gray disorder of boards and wheels. Near by, under 
a sagging shed, a row of old mountain freight 
wagons rotted away, some of them with slack 
cords still dangling from the tall brake poles to the 
teamsters’ pedals. A huge lilac bush bloomed beside 
the broken windows of a deserted house; the empty 
street ran on down the hill to the empty town. 

At the old Teller House the party stopped to 
reconnoitre. No one had said much of anything 
during the trip up the mountain. As wreck after 
wreck, ruin after ruin had appeared, various plati- 
tudes had been murmured concerning the vanity 
of human aspirations and the greed that is man’s. 

“Here’s where they laid the sidewalk of gold 
bricks for Grant’s visit,” explained the newspaper- 
man. He seemed a trifle speciously nonchalant. 
“You know, at one time there was a great contest 
between Central City and Denver as to which 
should be the State capital. Denver won” — two 
burros drowsed in the sun of the churchyard across 
the way — “and Central City has about 300 in- 
habitants to show for the 30,000 it had then.” 

_ Just above the Teller House is a vast stone build- 
ing, shuttered and boarded, its massive entrance 
doors soft with cobwebs—the Opera House. 
“Patti sang here; Paderewski played; all the big 


| \ROM Idaho Springs the road winds in ago- 


road companies used to pass up Denver to play 
here,” continued the newspaperman. Down the 
street one sees such signs as “The Golden Rule,” 
“The Silver Dollar,” and “Buggies For Hire.” 
Through a dirty window one can see the dust- 
covered scales and blocks of a butcher shop. 

An attorney’s office was open, and the man from 
Omaha ventured in for conversation. “What 
about the title to all this?” he asked, indicating 
the rows of vacant buildings. “Who, for instance, 
owns that Opera House?” 

The attorney’s shocked expression could have 
answered him. “Why, the theatre company owns 
it, of course.” Who but a theatre company could 
own a theatre? But then he seemed to recall him- 
self to the Central City of 300 inhabitants: “Of 
course” — his tone was deprecating — “there may 
be a few delinquent taxes outstanding . . .” 
He spread his palms — yes, probably a few taxes 
— nothing to speak of; a fine building, that Opera 
House, one of the finest in the West. The man 
from Omaha withdrew as humbly as was possible. 

Down the hill into the neighboring town of 
Blackhawk the party drove. “Alert Hose Com- 
pany, No. 1”; a gaunt, rusting warehouse and 
mill of the “Fifty Gold Mines Corporation”; a 
narrow-gauge railroad station with its tracks buried 
in sand and its baggage platform crumbling and 
bare; a white house, its terraced yard full of weeds 
and its graceful arched doorways as melancholy in 
their decay as its ruinous picket fence and gates. 
A signboard announces “$20,000,000 in gold taken 
from this digging.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” suggested the man from 
Omaha. 


* * * 


Driving home, the party resumed its banalities 
and speculations as to the dire influence of gold on 
mortal man. Ultimately, such lust was heartily 
condemned, and by the time they sat down to 
dinner there had been many head-shakings at the 
folly of gold, to say nothing of the entire monetary 
system in general. 

Yet, early the next morning, the newspaperman 
and the man from Omaha might have been seen up 
on the hill behind the latter’s cabin. Each was 
busily picking up pieces of rock which the news- 
paperman was shattering with a small hammer. 

“T tell you what,” the newspaperman was re- 
marking, “I’ll come up some week-end and bring 
along my prospector’s hammer and pan. Then we 
could take a look at this stream here, too.” 


C. W. M. 
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The Stage in Celluloid 


squeakies are to artistic representa- 

tion what the portraits of the Musée 
Grévin are to those of Charles Hopkinson 
and Gari Melchers. Having been endowed 
with a vox humana, the figures of the film 
are in much the same case as the figures 
of the waxworks. The nearer the waxen 
grotesques are brought to a perfect coun- 
terfeit of homo sapiens the further they are 
removed from the Louvre. The line that 
divides the sublime from the ridiculous 
marches along with the line between 
representational art and frank imitation, 
and the talking movie has stepped over it 
into imitation. And yet, however violent 
and plentiful may be the objections to the 
squeakie as an art, it is plain that the 
ultimate benefits of the innovation will, 
in the movie’s own terms, be epochal. 
Quite definitely, it is the beginning of the 
second chapter in the life of that preco- 
cious infant, the cinema. 

The motion picture, in the course of the 
initial chapter, has grasped at any novelty 
that might make it more beguiling to the 
man in the street and the girl behind the 
counter. Chief among them has been color, 
still episodically employed for the occa- 
sions of forest fires and poppy fields, but 
still unsatisfactory for general use. I recall 
only one full-length picture entirely in 
color, Douglas Fairbanks’ “The Black 
Pirate.” Stereopticon vision was an im- 
perfect plaything. Multiple exposure had 
its day. The late Basil King’s “Earth- 
bound” was the bright particular example, 
and there was a time when no screen hour 
was complete without characters mirac- 
ulously represented as shaking hands with 
themselves. Vogues and vain hopes, none 
of them has had any lasting effect on the 
development of the motion picture. Com- 
pared to the squeakie they are straws in 
the wind. 

Almost overnight the film army has 
changed front. There are said to be nearly 
a hundred and fifty pictures in the making 
to which canned dialogue will be fitted. 
They have progressed swiftly from par- 
tially phoneticized films, such as “Glo- 
rious Betsy” and “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” to the so-called all-talkie prod- 
ucts like “Lights of New York.” A pro- 
ducer has just announced that the first 
musical comedy to be completely vocal- 
ized will be “The Dollar Princess.” The 
trend is clearly defined. The talking pic- 
ture has become the ape of the stage, 
bound to the microphone as closely as the 
legitimate is bound to the footlights. An 
individual art has been turned into a pale 
carbon copy of the theatre. 

This, I venture to believe, is a great 


|: would be fair enough to say that the 


By Perceval Reniers 
blessing. The squeakie should be a pow- 


erful agent in the cleavage and sorting 
of audiences and save the critics a prodi- 
gious amount of trouble. To amalgamate 
a clientele for the best and save it from the 
worst is. the office which criticism tries so 
pantingly to perform. The difficulty, so far 
as the films are concerned, seems to have 
been the futility of pointing out that there 
are movies and movies, a distinction emi- 
nently clear in critical quarters, but ap- 
parently ineffectual for popular use. Now 
all will be changed. There will be squeakies 
and movies, vocal and silent, imitation 
stage and the art of moving pictures. In 
Joe Leblanc’s cut-rate bazaar the offer- 
ings on the board are labeled, “ Musical, 
Drama and Comedy.” At a glance the 
customers may sort themselves into their 
respective stalls. Even so, the amorphous 
“movie” and its equally amorphous pub- 
lic may henceforward be catalogued ac- 
cording to whether they are “talkie” or 
just plain cinema. 

That presupposes that there will still 
remain to us screen entertainment with- 
out loud-speakers. It is unthinkable that 
there should now be a universal abandon- 
ment of pure cinema, that the range and 
plasticity of a distinct form should be 
scrapped for an imitation. What is an 
added catchpenny novelty to most of the 
producers who are adopting it will be 
merely another chance for error and 
broken illusion to artists in the field. The 
talkie will be effective in its way just as 
the “Scandals” or ventriloquists or the 
three-ringed circus are effective in theirs, 
but directors who know the language of 
the unfettered camera will not be con- 
stricted to its exiguous compass. 


HAT grand old Fabian, Shaw, has 
blown his trumpet for the squeakie. 
With characteristic cunning he has ar- 
ranged that the biast shall be heard round 
the world. He has, in short, made his 
maiden speech before the movietone, and 
his two-dimensional counterpart is even 
now delighting the curious with a genial 
imitation of Mussolini. Of all his ingra- 
tiating turn, no moment is so appreciated 
by the groundlings as that at which he 
blows his nose. a years of training 
have taught him the mastery of dramatic 
effect. Nobody could have been swifter to 
grasp the possibilities of the movietone 
than the intelligent woman’s guide to 
socialism — not to mention capitalism. 
Perhaps that is beside the point. It may 
be that any reflections on his skit are 
beside the point except the feeling that 
our Irish friend is putting over another 
neat bit of advertising in the hour of need. 


He has just sold “Arms and the Man” to 
the films, his initial capitulation after a 
long siege by the forces of cinema; and his 
sudden embracing of all things cine- 
matographic, including “ Dawn,” Musso- 
lini, Adolphe Menjou, and the sweet uses 
of movietone ballyhoo, may not, for all I 
know, be precisely coincidental. If after 
this he does not movietone a preface to 
“‘ Arms and the Man” and whatever of his 
plays are to follow, we shall have the right 
to feel cheated. 

On the whole, it is easier to believe that 
Mr. Shaw chooses to champion the talkie 
because it happens to be the biggest tail 
of the biggest cart that he has ever spoken 
from, rather than because he believes that 
the pure pantomime of Charlie Chaplin, 
let us say, could be improved by a lot of 
vocal adulteration. Has he seen the So- 
viet’s “The End of St. Petersburg” and 
decided that the stinging eloquence of its 
pictorial propaganda would gain by an 
accompaniment of gutturals, even pro- 
vided he could understand it? Does he 
really believe that the language of “The 
Last Laugh” has anything more to do 
with the vocal cords than the “Fifth 
Symphony” has to do with a male 
quartette? It seems more reasonable 
not to pursue the matter beyond the 
tail of the cart. 


nN it happens, we shall not have to 
depend on the squeakie to effect the 
schism of the cinema. Forces, as they say, 
have been at work. The friends of the film 
of pure motion have found a rallying 
ground in the little film theatres both in 
France and America. Out of an indiscrim- 
inate surge toward the screen, discrim- 
ination has been born. The petit cinema 
is giving it a home at the same time 
that it furnishes fresh and independent 
directorial genius with an outlet. In New 
York, the Cameo, the Fifth Avenue, and 
the Fifty-Fifth Street houses are slowly 
losing their precious quality as better ma- 
terial comes to them, chiefly from Europe. 
In France the petit cinema is a broader 
movement than ours, embracing in its 
meaning production as well as exhibition. 

France’s revolt against Hollywood, and 
Europe’s revolt as well, is something more 
than a compromise with the Hays steam 
roller. While our commercial Juggernauts 
continue to fabricate films out of fist 
fights, shots from the hip, forest fires, 
machine guns, loud-speakers, speak- 
easies, and such objective lumber, the 
European rebels are building deep on the 
psychology of visual emotion. Who can 
say that. Hollywood and the squeakies 
are not, like an ill wind, forces for good? 
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Readers and Writers 


= HE Wars of the Godly” (Mc- 
Bride), by Reuben Maury, set me 
once more thinking about the util- 
ity and charm of a work which might be 
entitled: “A History of Human Imbe- 
cility.” It would be a sardonic story of 
mankind, for its material would be the 
innumerable and successive bogies which 
have terrorized us mortals, century after 
century, generation after generation, 
decade after decade, since the beginning 
of history. Its aims would be to show that 
the mass of men at any given period must 
have some collective obsession, that their 
obsessions seem vain and meaningless to 
posterity, and that . . . such is life. 

There are people who cannot under- 
stand how a rational person can be con- 
tent to collect pearls of human stupidity. 
Flaubert, for example, found pleasure in 
the abysmal fatuousness of this Bouvard 
and Pécuchet: the more accurately he 
rendered their dreary banality, the greater 
his triumph. But many of his friends and 
critics wondered why he wasted his powers 
in this manner. Similarly, I. have heard 
readers of H. L. Mencken express surprise 
at his continuous appetite for such mani- 
festations of American life as are recorded 
monthly in the “Americana” section of 
the American Mercury. 

Mr. Maury’s subtitle, “The Story of 
Religious Conflict in America,” indicates 
the special field of his sardonic inquiry. 
The author has read Mr. Mencken not 
wisely, but too well, with the result that 
the one great weakness of his book is its 
imitation of the manner and the manner- 
isms — even to the use of certain words — 
of his model. Otherwise, he has written 
an impartial and scornful chronicle of 
movements and events which illustrate 
one of the main tendencies inevitably 
entitled to a place in my ideal history of 
human imbecility. From the times of 
Columbus to the Ku-Klux Klan he de- 
scribes the rise and fall, the ebb and flow, 
of animosity and prejudice between 
Catholic and Protestant in this country. 

Mr. Maury was born a Protestant, and 
was even a member of the Ku-Klux Klan 
for a brief period, but he shows no bias 
as between the two main divisions of 
Christendom. Like Tacitus, he evidently 
believes that religion can persuade men 
to do monstrously evil things, and if he 
were making a similar inquiry into the 
Oriental faiths, his attitude would be the 
same. Having been born a Protestant in 
Ireland, a country equaled only by the 
United States in its sharp confrontation 
of the two creeds, I naturally read his 
book with an interest which might not 
be shared by a reader of my type who 


By Ernest Boyd 


happened to live in a country where reli- 
gious antagonisms do not poison the 
intellectual and political atmosphere. 
There is unfortunately no index to this 
volume, so that I cannot quickly hunt up 
the references, but it certainly seems to 
me that, in the period from the founding 
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of Maryland to the present time, the 
manifestations of anti-Catholicism out- 
number the manifestations of anti- 
Protestantism. This does not astonish me 
because, contrary to the usual supposi- 
tion, the same was my experience in Ire- 
land. Mr. Maury would doubtless say 
that this is merely because there are more 
Protestants in the United States than 
there are Catholics. On the other hand, 
in Ireland the Protestants are in con- 
siderable minority, but the phobias of the 
zealots are identical with those of Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin. In fact, whenever the 
unpersuasive accents of Southern Prot- 
estant evangelicalism reach my ears, I 
can imagine myself back in Belfast, the 
only city in Ireland where I was ever 
challenged by a stranger to declare my 
religion, as a condition precedent to a 
discussion of an unrelated subject. 


HOSE who have read Siegfried’s 

“America Comes of Age”’ will recall 
that this French observer also noted the 
existence of an intense and widespread 
feeling against Catholicism in this coun- 
try, ranging from polite mistrust to the 
violent ravings of the Ku-Klux Klan. 
Mr. Maury’s study amply confirms this 
observation, and shows that the Klan is 


simply a repetition of the history of the 
Know-Nothing party and the A. P. A. 
movement. For 115 years, that is, from 
the date of its discovery until the arrival 
of the first English colonists, America was 
Catholic. The Pilgrim Fathers in the 
North and the colonists in the South 
promptly introduced the spirit of mutual 
intolerance between the rival creeds. 
From 1763 to 1830 there was a truce, more 
pressing problems having absorbed men’s 
thoughts and energies. 

At several points Mr. Maury stresses 
the racial implications of these outbursts 
of religious intolerance. In the early 
Seventeenth Century, for obvious reasons, 
sentiment in England was anti-Catholic, 
and those who crossed the Atlantic 
changed their sky but not their minds. 
Is it possible to believe that the attitude 
of America today was determined by that 
fact? Mr. Maury sees a connection be- 
tween the religious and racial issue, in 
that the races which are looked upon with 
the least favor by the professional blond 
Nordics are those which undersell native 
American labor in the labor market. It 
so happens that most of these are Cath- 
olics: Irish, Italian, Polish, and so forth. 
A definite instance of this was the organi- 
zation of the Molly Maguires in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions from 
1854 to 1877. But here it was a Catholic 
organization bent upon keeping English, 
German, and Welsh miners out of jobs! 


N more general terms the author states 
that the conflict in America has 
always been an effort to “keep the Outs 
out and the Ins in or to put the Outs out 
and the Ins in,” and that “when Catholic 
fights Protestant, or vice versa, God is in 
no way involved.” This is the economic 
interpretation of history with a vengeance! 
I think he is on safer ground when he 
says that “religious mania makes men 
see a deeper shade of red than does any 
other form of hysteria,” although I should 
think that patriotism is a close second. 
Religious intolerance and xenophobia are 
the two spurs which have goaded the 
human race into most of its worst ex- 
travagances, and they are frequently 
allied, for one reason or another. With- 
out altogether subscribing to Mr. Maury’s 
purely economic theory, it is easy to see 
that wherever a difference of religion 
produces a profound social or intellectual 
difference, there will be a cleavage, a 
reluctance to break with one’s own en- 
vironment and associations. It is difficult 
to believe that Plato was a gentleman, if 
the only Greeks one has ever seen are 
shoe shiners or restaurant proprietors. 
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The Prince of Magic 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


HOUDINI: HIS LIFE STORY. From 
the Recollections and Documents of 
Beatrice Houdini. By Harold Kellock. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Company. $3.75. 


EW persons will question the as- 
F sumption of his admirers, and they 

are countless, that Harry Houdini, 
the American-born son of a Jewish rabbi, 
was the greatest of known magicians. In 
his boyhood, becoming interested in 
magic, he happened upon the memoirs of 
the famous Robert Houdin, and, believing 
the Frenchman to have been all that he 
purported to be, adopted his name with 
a suffix that would give, as he supposed, 
the meaning “like Houdin.” Later he 
discovered that his hero was nine tenths 
a charlatan, and one of his last works was 
to write “The Unmasking of Robert 
Houdin,” partly to vindicate his own 
name and partly to reéstablish the 
reputation of those whose thunder the 
Frenchman had stolen. For Robert 
Houdin, like most magicians, had merely 
assembled the inventions of others, 
devising only a few tricks of his own, while 
Houdini was the inventor of practically 
every trick that he played. He was thus 
not merely the most spectacular of sleight- 
of-hand artists but the most original, and 
in addition one of the most winning and 
generous of characters. 

Mr. Kellock and Mrs. Houdini between 
them have contrived a highly dramatic 
account of the magician’s life story. They 
have described at length his marvelous 
feats of skill, but they have thrown no 
light on his methods, partly because in 
some cases even Mrs. Houdini seems to 
have been unaware of them. Only in one 
instance did Houdini divulge his secret, 
when, after breaking out of a specially 
prepared cabinet belonging to Grand 
Duke Sergius of Russia into which he 
had been locked after being stripped 
and thoroughly examined, he admitted 
that his picklock was fastened with 
surgeon’s cement to the sole of his foot, 
a place where no one thought of looking. 
Otherwise we are left always with the 
unanswerable question on our hands. 
Where a picklock could have been used, 
as in the case of cells, safes, and the 
like, we can understand his escapes; but 
how did he get out of a boiler into which 
he had been riveted? Or a sealed paper 
bag the seals of which even he did not 
break? Or a lump of ice into which he had 
been frozen? The explanations seem to 
be beyond human ingenuity. 

And how did he escape from a screwed 
coffin buried under six feet of earth? And 


how did he make a five-ton elephant 
vanish from the stage of the Hippodrome? 
In his book, “Miracle Mongers and 
Their Methods,” he explained the stock 
feats of magicin general,—sword swallow- 
ing, sitting in a burning cage, treading on 
broken glass, and the like, — but his own 
miracles must remain miraculous. We 
only know that he performed all the 
tricks even of the spiritualists, proclaim- 
ing that in every case he performed them 
by natural means. Indeed, one of the 
great enthusiasms of his life was to un- 
mask the spirit frauds in the interests 
of truth and honest magic. He was, of 
course, a wonderful contortionist, but his 
hands were unusually large and clumsy, 
and he always maintained, in his escapes 
from handcuffs, that it was impossible to 
make the hand smaller than the wrist. 
No wonder he was not only virtually 
perpetual president of the American 
Society of Magicians but for seven years 
president also of the Magicians’ Club of 
London. 


N the human side Houdini was one 

of the most attractive and warm- 
hearted of men. Adoration of his mother 
reached extravagant heights. In London 
once he purchased for her a gown that 
was said to have belonged to Queen 
Victoria; then he hired the palm garden 
in the Royal Hotel at Budapest and had 
her crowned there, dressed in the royal 
robe, as a queen. “Self sufficient,” as Mr. 
Kellock says, “quite boyishly helpless, 
quick-tempered, tender-hearted, stern, 
sentimental, sophisticated, childlike, lav- 
ish, frugal, impulsive, patient, resentful, 
kindly, awesomely sincere,” he was 
always doing acts of charity and showing 
tenderness for helpless persons. In Edin- 
burgh, shocked at the number of boys and 
girls on the streets without shoes, he 
bought three hundred pairs at a boot- 
maker’s and invited all shoeless children 
to the theatre; and he kept his audience 
in Glasgow waiting ten minutes while he 
stopped to mend the broken crutch of a 
little crippled girl he met on the street. 
On his last visit to Paris an old man 
embraced him on the pavement, much to 
Houdini’s annoyance, saying, “M. Hou- 
dini, don’t you know me? I am the man 
whose rent you have been paying for ten 
years!” At the time of his death, says Mr. 
Kellock, he was supporting scores of 
persons suffering from various disabilities. 
And his humility was equal to his gener- 
osity. In the last year of his life, when he 
was one of the most conspicuous men in 
America, he was planning to take courses 
in the summer school at Columbia to 


remedy defects in his knowledge of his 
own language. 

In spite of his detestation of spiritual- 
ism he was absolutely open-minded, and 
when Lady Conan Doyle asked to be 
permitted to receive a message from his 
mother Houdini made up his mind to be 
as religious as he could. “Not at any 
time,” he said, “did I scoff at the cere- 
mony. I excluded all earthly thoughts 
and gave my whole soul to the séance. 
I was willing to believe, even wanted to 
believe.” The message was, of course, the 
purest hokum, genuine as Lady Doyle’s 
intention no doubt was. But it was he 
who exposed “ Margery” and many other 
mediums, some of whom enjoyed reveal- 
ing to him the tricks they played upon 
more credulous persons. And this in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, a simplicity of 
heart that almost amounted to naiveté. 
Thus, when he was obliged, during his 
incursion into the movies, to kiss the 
heroine, he was so genuinely distressed 
by the semblance of infidelity to his wife 
that he insisted upon her accepting $5 
for every kiss thus bestowed. The latter 
then arranged with the other lady to 
split the bonus for every extra kiss, and 
both bought dresses with their winnings. 
And his generosity was unfailing. At his 
free performances for the soldiers in the 
World War he had a way of snapping 
$5 gold pieces out of the air and present- 
ing them to the men. He gave away in 
this fashion more than $7,000, besides sell- 
ing $1,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 


T goes without saying that his reputa- 
tion, long before his death, was world 
wide. Indeed, his European preceded his 
American fame, and “handcuff kings,” 
most of them claiming to be original but 
most of them charlatans, sprang up 
everywhere. He entered Russia with 
difficulty and only because his wife was 
able to sign the passports as a Roman 
Catholic, and the Russian secret police 
were the only police in Europe who were 
unwilling to applaud his feats. One of his 
appealing traits was his solicitude for 
the neglected graves of illustrious pred- 
ecessors in his profession. He discovered 
that of Bosco (of “eats-’em-alive” fame) 
in the nick of time, as the latter’s bones 
were about to be removed to the potter's 
field. In fact, he purchased and rehabil- 
itated the graves of six of these old 
worthies. A pious upholder of the dignity 
of his profession, he will always be 
remembered with reverence by the 
magicians’ guild and with respect by the 
world that he astounded and delighted 
for so many years. — - 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Wayne Wheeler: Dry Boss. By Justin 
Steuart. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $3.00. 


VEN the most astute biographer 

would be unable to present the life of 
the late Wayne B. Wheeler in all its mani- 
fold attitudes. Mr. Steuart, once publicity 
secretary to the former Anti-Saloon 
manipulator, has done a very good job 
indeed; but even he, who is well qualified 
for the task, has left gaps where the aver- 
age meditative reader most wants to be 
informed. For despite the intimacy of the 
facts revealed in this even-tempered book, 
one finishes still asking how Wheeler got 
that way. By virtue of his relation to his 
chief, the author is able to disclose faults 
as well as virtues, and this he does with 
an apparent impartiality which leaves one 
wondering just what the biographer 
thought of his subject after all. As a 
revelation of the League’s methods, the 
book is exceedingly illuminating. But 
most of all, it deserves particular praise 
for the light it sheds upon one of the most 
amazing men who ever held a government 
in the hollow of his hand and the way in 
which it discloses the barrenness of “ pop- 
ular opinion” in the face of modern 
propagandist methods. 


eee ee 

Going to Pieces. By Alexander Woollcott. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

HE late purveyorof dramaticopinion 


to the New York World includes 
within the covers of this season’s book the 


odd gleanings of a year or so in and about _ 


the New York theatre. Like the “En- 
chanted Aisles,” the present volume re- 
cords the author’s reactions to everything 
from chorus ladies and first nights to the 
least of the side shows around the edges 
of the main Broadway tent. And in the 
same variety of humors Mr. Woollcott 
has dwelt and digressed upon his sub- 
jects. As such collections of previously 
expressed sentiments usually go, this one 
Tuns an amiable course, making for pleas- 
ant reading without the necessity either 
of reaching any given conclusion or ab- 
sorbing any definite moral. And the style 
makes for additional pleasure. 


* ee * * 


The Week End Library. Second Issue. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 

A BLURB is a blurb but perhaps the 

4X blurb which adorns the jacket of 

The Week End Library” is more truth- 
ful than the rest. It promises: “In this 
volume of 1000 pages there is something 


to fit every reader’s every mood.” Strangely 
enough, there is. There are, for example, 
Mr. William McFee’s “Command” and 
Mr. A. P. Herbert’s “The Old Flame.” 
Both of them are full-length novels, and 
while “Command” is perfectly well 
known to anyone who knows Mr. McFee 
and novels, “The Old Flame” is some- 
what less known and should be more. 
The scene which imprisons Phyllis and 
Mr. Moon in the lift is quite worth the 
entire $2.50, which is all that the prodigal 
publishers demand for the entire collec- 
tion. Besides the two novels, there are 
short stories by C. E. Montague, Aldous 
Huxley, Somerset Maugham, Joseph 
Conrad, and P. G. Wodehouse. There are 
essays by David Grayson, and there are a 
number of Milt Gross’ bewildering jug- 
glings with the Jewish-American dialect. 
Finally, there is ‘What the Queen Said,” 
an engaging collection of Stoddard King’s 
light verse. Really nothing more need be 
said in the nature of review, for the pub- 
lishers have already said it. 


*e eK * 


The Mystery of the Blue Train. By Agatha 
Christie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. $2.00. 


HE Heart of Fire ruby is bought by 

a millionaire and given to his daugh- 
ter. Doom and disaster have always fol- 
lowed in its wake. On the Blue Train 
speeding to Nice are the ruby, the daugh- 
ter, her husband, his actress, the daugh- 
ter’s lover, and Miss Grey. Miss Grey is 
lovely, sympathetic, innocent. The truby 
disappears and the daughter is found 
murdered. Remembering the trick this 
author played on her readers in “The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd,” one might 
naturally suspect Miss Grey. But this time 
Miss Christie pursues conventional detec- 
tive story methods, and by following 
conventional guessing you will probably 
discover the murderer. 


xe ek * 


Early To Bed. By Wood Kahler. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS story of a madly helter-skelter 

Russian beauty and a conventional, 
follow-the-rules-of-success American youth 
in Paris might have been even more 
entertaining if the author had shown more 
discrimination and workmanship. He has 
flung together a mass of very amusing 
anecdotes; he has evidently observed and 
enjoyed, and herewith excellently satirizes, 
happy-go-lucky Russians. He has a merry 
sense of humor and a facile way of showing 
character through conversation. 


“There are just two things any woman 
wants,” she said with a smile. “I should 


love either to be a famous woman of his- 
tory like the Queen of Sheba or else I 
should love to have a baby.” 

He was silent for a while. Presently he 
commenced to talk very fast. “I’ll make 
you famous, Olishga. . . .” 


He certainly tries. But the author makes it 
clear that Olishga was not to be managed 
by plans. Of her erratic life and the desti- 
tute Russians she saddles on her friends, of 
the final rehearsal of the ballet, Mr. 
Kahler makes a good tale. But before and 
after, there is simply too much of Olishga. 
The reader tires of her long before the 
hero’s ardor begins to wane. 


xe ee * 


Bebind That Curtain. By Earl D. Biggers. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


HE mysterious disappearance of a 

girl; the murder of a famous detec- 
tive on her trail; a strange, silent desert 
explorer who has mysterious dealings with 
Chinamen; an involved chain of coin- 
cidences — these make the excitement of 
this sophisticated detective story. The ex- 
officio sleuth is a philosophical Chinaman, 
whose comments make a diverting varia- 
tion of the Sherlock theme. There is also a 
mild love story, and a great deal of humor. 
The trail is complicated by new mysteries 
till the reader gives up guessing. The end, 
however, logically connects the threads. 
There are few shivers in this — even a 
butler who slips cyanide into tea is treated 
as a rather jolly fellow. But the main point 
is that the mystery is baffling and the 
end brings no disappointment. 


*x* eke * * * 


An Indian Fourney. By Waldemar Bonsels. 
New York: A. & C. Boni. $4.00. 


R. BONSELS writes of what he saw 
in India in a way that makes you 
feel that you, too, are spending long days 
and hideous nights in a ramshackle bunga- 
low. This is an unusual book on India, for 
Mr. Bonsels did not go to criticize or rule; 
he feels on his shoulders no part of the 
White Man’s Burden. He accepted and 
was absorbed into the life of India as he 
found it; he can write of the animals and 
people, with rhythmic prose that is magi- 
cally poetic. He has heeded the message 
of the sea which he transcribed: 


Let whosoever will take it first hand 
from nature. Since you do not understand 
even yourself, how can you penetrate to 
my sacred essence? 


The reader is left feeling that he has seen 
India “first hand from nature,” and that, 
more than many more serious tomes, this 
has penetrated her sacred essence. 
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The Story of the Week 
Mr. Kellogg Outlaws War 


ESPITE the sweltering heat of 
Washington, Frank B. KELLoce, 
Secretary of State, has kept to his 

desk while other officials were seeking 
cooler spots to invite their souls and the 
affairs of Government. But summer caught 
Mr. Ke ttoce with an important bit of 
unfinished business: he was engaged in 
guaranteeing the peace of the world. 
Within a few days, perhaps before these 
pages appear, his release may come. 
When he turns the key in his door, it will 
be with the satisfaction that in the files 
of the State Department repose the prom- 
ises of fourteen Governments to sign a 
treaty covenanting never to use war “as 
an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another.” Actually, 
of course, there will be fifteen promises. 
One must not forget Mr. Kellogg’s. 

Germany, France, Belgium, and the 
Irish Free State have already sent their 
assent to the treaty in its present form. 
As for the other nations — Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, India, South Africa, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Poland — 
their acceptance of Secretary KELLOGG’s 
tentative proposal was so cordial that 
favorable replies to the final draft are ex- 
pected in a few days as a matter of course. 
When they are duly placed in the files, 
plans for a gathering to affix formal signa- 
tures to the document will be made. 
Unofficially, it has been indicated that 
Paris will probably be chosen as the 
place, and the time, next October. 

The choice of Paris would be peculiarly 
fitting since it was from ArRISTIDE BRIAND, 
French Foreign Minister, that the original 
proposal emanated. Not that the present 
treaty is just what the cautious M. 
BrianD had in mind when he announced 
on April 5, 1927, that his Government 
would be quite willing to sign a treaty 
with the United States renouncing war 
between the two nations. M. Brianp 
doubtless had little more in mind than 
a proper feeling for his responsibilities 
when he was asked for a statement upon 
the tenth anniversary of our entrance into 
the war. But his words were eagerly 
seized upon by apostles of peace in this 
country, M. Brianp gave the matter 
more thought, and upon June 20, 1927, 
handed to Ambassador Myron T. Her- 
RICK the draft of a proposed treaty be- 
tween the two nations, “outlawing” war. 

Just what happened to the draft during 
the summer and fall has not been revealed. 
Mr. Kettocc had always adhered strictly 
to the Administration policy of isola- 
tion; perhaps at first sight M. Brianp’s 


By Stewart Beach 


proposal appeared to be another attempt 
of Europe to draw the United States into 
the net so carefully eluded when member- 
ship in the League of Nations was rejected. 
At all events, nothing more was heard 
of it until on December 11, 1927, Mr. 
Coo.ipcE admitted that the State De- 
partment was, indeed, considering the 





The Contract 


ARTICLE I. The High Con- 
tracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they 
condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with 
one another. 

ARTICLE II. The High 
Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except 
by specific means. 

ARTICLE III. The present 
treaty shall be ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties 

. and shall take effect 
as between them as soon 
as all their several instru- 
ments of ratification shall 
have been deposited at " 
This treaty shall, when it 
has come into effect .. . re- 
main open as long as may be 
necessary for adherence by 
all the other Powers of the 

world 














whole matter and that a move might be 
expected in the not too distant future. 

It came, as a matter of fact, on De- 
cember 28 when Mr. KELLocc, as a 
slightly delinquent memoriai to the 
Christmas spirit, wrote M. Brianp, 
approving heartily the idea of the pro- 
posed treaty, but explaining that what 
this country really desired was not such a 
pact between France and the United 
States alone, but a multilateral agree- 
ment with France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan — to which 
other nations would be invited to adhere 


— promising flatly to outlaw war. This 
was dropping isolation with a vengeance. 
M. Briann, in fact, who had waited a 
good six months for a reply to his original 
proposal, may be forgiven both his sur- 
prise and a probable suspicion that there 
was more—or less—in the KELLoce 
note than met the eye. But his reply was 
courteous, if cautious. He suggested, on 
January 5, 1928, that if the treaty were to 
become multilateral, it might be well for 
the United States and France to sign it 
first and then offer it to the other powers. 
Incidentally, he pointed out, France 
would wish to limit the engagement to 
“ageressive” war. 


R. KELLOGG’S reply of January 
11 objected strongly to both sug- 
gestions. If France and the United States 
were first to sign the document, only to 
find that it was not acceptable to the 
other powers, the whole object would be 
defeated. He also suggested that defini- 
tions of war would weaken the force of 
the engagement. In M. Brianp’s next 
communication, dated January 20, there 
was something closely akin to petulance, 
directed at what he believed all along, 
no doubt, would be the breaking point of 
the negotiations— Mr. KeLtoce’s in- 
sistence upon ignoring the collective 
efforts of Europe since the war toward 
peace. It appeared from Mr. KEt.occ’s 
note that the United States would not 
recognize that the Covenant of the 
League and the more recent Locarno 
treaties might force France as well as the 
other European nations contemplated 
by Mr. Kettoce as signatories of his new 
pact into war against an aggressor state. 
It was more than a month before Mr. 
Ke.toce replied to these observations, 
and during the interim it is to be pre- 
sumed that he took occasion to examine 
a document hitherto verboten in the State 
Department —the Covenant of the 
League. As a result, when he replied on 
February 27, he pointed out that if 
France were able, despite her League 
obligations, to conclude a bilateral treaty 
promising not to go to war, there seemed 
no good reason for supposing that she 
could not agree to a multilateral treaty. 
M. Brianp, in turn, took his time about 
replying to this latest note. In the interim, 
he attended a meeting of the League 
Council at Geneva where the whole matter 
was informally discussed with representa- 
tives of the other powers. His note on 
March 30 undoubtedly reflected the 
consensus of opinion at the Geneva 
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conversations. M. Brianp stated that he 
believed a “mutually acceptable formula 
may well result... if on both sides 
there is a disposition to adhere to those 
essential realities which must be pre- 
served in this discussion.” The “essential 
realities” are suggested in M. Brianp’s 
insistence that the treaty should only 
come into force if ratified by all states, 
that nothing in it be construed to preju- 
dice a state’s right to self-defense, that 
it should not supersede League and 
Locarno obligations, and that “finally, 
in case one of the contracting powers 
should contravene the treaty, the other 
contracting parties would be automati- 
cally relieved, with respect to that power, 
of the obligations contained in the treaty.” 
With these distinct reservations under- 
stood, M. Brianp thought the corre- 
spondence might now be submitted to the 
other interested Governments. 


CCORDINGLY, on April 13, United 
States ambassadors in Paris, Lon- 

don, Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome presented 
Mr. KELLoco’s suggested draft of a treaty 
to outlaw war. The pact was not in its 
final form, it was pointed out. But it 
was “substantially” what the United 
States desired. Excepting for the pre- 
amble, the suggested treaty did not 
differ from the final form printed else- 
where in these pages, and is, again, but 
slightly different from the draft suggested 
by M. Brianp in June, 1927. It is an 
unequivocal statement that the signa- 
tories “condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their relations with one 
another.” No notice is taken of the specific 
reservations suggested by France. There 
was evidently some feeling of pique at 
the Quai d’Orsay when the text of the 
draft was examined. M. Brianp was ill at 
the time and there is some suspicion that 
Premier Poincaré’s sternly Nationalist 
mind conceived the alternate draft in which 
France stated flatly her reservations. 
On April 21, this proposal was addressed 
to all the nations which had received 
the Keocc proposal. Doubtless, had the 
Secretary made his speech before the 
American Society of International Law 
somewhat sooner, the French effort 
would never have been broadcast. For 
France feared, and her fear was shared 
by other nations, that Mr. KELLocc 
intended to continue in the line laid down 
by the United States in previous negotia- 
tions, and refuse to take account of 
“essential realities” — that his intention 
was to urge adherence to a sweeping 
promise which, if taken literally, would 
have scrapped the League Covenant, the 
Locarno treaties, and other obligations. 
_But on April 28, Mr. Ketxoce altered 
his tactics: before the American Society 
of International Law he explained 
exactly what the United States meant by 


the treaty and answered specifically each 
of the French reservations. It is interest- 
ing to examine some of his points, for 
therein lies the real significance of the 
treaty. First, said Secretary KELLOocc, 
“there is nothing in the American draft 
of an antiwar treaty which restricts or 
impairs in any way the right of self- 
defense. That right is inherent in every 
sovereign state and is implicit in every 
treaty.” Second, the League Covenant 
“imposes no affirmative primary obliga- 
tion togo to war. . . . The Covenant can, 
it is true, be construed as authorizing war 
in certain circumstances, but it is an 
authorization and not a positive require- 
ment.” Third, in regard to the Locarno 
treaties, Mr. KELLocc pointed out that 
if the signatories “are under any positive 
obligation to go to war, such obligation 
certainly would not attach until one of 
the parties has resorted to war in viola- 
tion of its solemn pledges thereunder.” 
And in that case, said the secretary, 
answering the fourth objection of France, 
all the signatories of the antiwar treaty 
would be relieved of their obligation 
toward the offending power. In so far as 
France’s desire that the treaty should 
become effective only when ratified by all 
the principal powers of the world is con- 
cerned, the United States had always 
desired, said Mr. Ketioce, that the 
treaty should be universal in its applica- 
tion. But it feared that if universality 
were made a condition, some recalcitrant 
state might refuse its signature and there- 
by upset the whole plan. 


ITH Mr. Kettoce’s explanations 

before them, the powers were ac- 
quiescent. France retreated from her rather 
uncompromising position, satisfied that the 
United States had taken cognizance at 
last of Europe’s efforts in the direction 
of peace since the war, and assured that in 
signing the KELLocc treaty none of her 
previous obligations would be weakened. 
Germany had already expressed willing- 
ness to sign; by June 1 all of the powers 
had followed suit and, in accordance with 
a request from Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
British Foreign Minister, the other na- 
tions in the British Commonwealth had 
also joined. The three Locarno powers 
were included, and way was now open 
for the final pact. 

Most of the nations in stating their 
willingness to sign the KeLtocc pact 
expressed specifically in their replies the 
understanding that nothing therein 
weakened their League obligations. No 
notice was taken of this in the final draft, 
but Secretary Kettoce did find it pos- 
sible to alter the preamble in such a way 
that a somewhat cryptic statement im- 
plies the release of nations from their 
obligation toward any signatory which 
should violate the pact and go to war. 
The preamble, in its final form, lists the 
heads of the various states, and continues: 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly re- 
lations now existing between their peoples 
may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought 
only by pacific means and be the result of 
a peaceful and orderly process, and that 
any signatory Power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by 
resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this treaty; .. . 

Have decided to conclude a treaty. ... 


That phrase — “the benefits furnished 
by this treaty” — has given rise to some 
speculation. As it stands now, it is a 
purely negative statement: although 
the signatories covenant not to go to war 
against each other, if one of them breaks 
faith, he shall be denied the “benefits” 
of the pledge that other states will not 
go to war. Is there, one wonders, some 
positive implication as well? That not 
only will the other states be relieved of 
their promise to renounce war against the 
offending power, but actually that they 
may band together to coerce him? Clearly 
that meaning is not in Mr. Kettoce’s 
mind since he knows full well that, even 
though he should desire it, the Senate 
would never agree to so compromising 
a European entanglement. 

Yet it is only through some such com- 
mitment, implied or expressed, that the 
KELLOGG pact commends itself as a con- 
structive step in the direction of peace. 
No doubt it is a praiseworthy effort 
which brings fifteen nations together 
in a solemn promise to renounce war as a 
means of settling their difficulties. But 
one might point out that sixty-one such 
promises were broken during the World 
War. 


T the same time, Mr. KE.iocc has 
undoubtedly followed M. Brianp’s 
advice and taken stock of the “essential 
realities” of the situation, not only in 
Europe, but in Washington. He has 
quieted European fears that he desires 
to supersede either the League Covenant 
or the Locarno treaties which guarantee 
peace through the imposition of sanc- 
tions. To commit the United States to an 
engagement whereby this nation were 
joined with Europe and Asia in policing 
the world, promising to join in an armed 
effort against any nation which broke 
the peace, would undoubtedly meet with 
defeat in the Senate. Still, the example 
of the United States declaring against war 
in company with Europe will have its 
moral effect upon warlike members of the 
family of nations. It is still too early to 
praise or condemn the KELLoGc treaty. 
Only time and gradual reinterpretation 
can give it the force which might make 
of it a world guarantee of peace. 
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AST week we published a letter from 
Mr. F. W. Murphy, chairman cf 
the Agricultural Legislative Com- 

mittee, criticizing the article “Looking 
Back on Kansas City” by Mr. C. A. 
Herter. A second letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Murphy following the 
response to his earlier comment. Ad- 
dressed directly to the author, it runs as 
follows: 





Dear Sir: — 

I have written you criticizing the edi- 
torial comments in THe INDEPENDENT. 
Your letter supplements your editorials 
and convinces me beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that you are biased and preju- 
diced against the McNary-Haugen Bill 
and against agricultural tariffs being made 
effective for the farmer. Understand that I 
am not quarreling with you, simply express- 
ing my emphatic disagreement with your 
editorial comment. The title of your pub- 
lication is THE INDEPENDENT. I am forced 
to interpret that to mean that you feel 
fundamentally and absolutely independent 
of all agriculture. 

{You stated that you heard my presenta- 
tion of the farmers’ cause at Kansas City. 
And then you speak, in your last issue, of 
the artificially created demonstration on 
the part of the farmers. I think that is 
clearly offensive. 

{You concluded your letter by saying of 
the McNary-Haugen bill: 

“T have not found any substantial body 
of opinions to justify such a drastic and 
presumably unconstitutional experiment.” 
Well, I will admit, that when you have 
searched among the enemies of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill for someone to express 
an opinion favorable to it, I know that 
you will fail. 

JYou remind me of the story they tell 
about the man who was standing on the 
trap of the gallows about to be executed. 
He was asked if he had anything to say. 
He said, ‘‘ Yes, I want the world to know 
that I am unalterably opposed to capital 
punishment.” And so in a very large way 
the uninformed, unthinking industrial pop- 
ulation is unalterably opposed to the 
farmer getting a better price. But he is 
going to get the same kind of a price for 
what he sells that he pays for what he uses, 
regardless of the present political dynasty 
that controls the government and which 
insists that the farmer must continue to 
sell cheap and buy dear. 

qI enclose for your consideration, and I 
trust you will give it thoughtful considera- 
tion, two maps. One shows the vote by 
which the present high tariff bill passed 
the House in 1921, and the other the vote 
by which the McNary-Haugen bill passed 
the House in 1928. Contrast the fine reci- 
procity of the agricultural states in vot- 
ing for the high tariff bill, with the way 
in which the industrial east treated 
the farmers when they sought, through 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, to make the 
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agricultural schedules in that tariff dill 
effective for agriculture. 

But the particular reason why I am send- 
ing these figures to you is to impress upon 
you that there is a very decided and al- 
most universal opinion in this country in 
favor of the McNary-Haugen bill. The 
overwhelming weight of disinterested legal 
opinion is to the effect that the bill is 
clearly constitutional. Those who advance 
the idea that the bill is not sound legally 
are those who do not want the farmer to 
get a better price. You will recall that there 
was a tremendous sentiment in the coun- 
try at the time of the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act, that these bills were unconstitutional 
and unsound. You were then undoubtedly 
favorable to the opinion that they were 
within the Constitution. 

{The President, and a few industrial lead- 
ers who support him, may be right, that 
the farmer ought not to have this legisla- 
tion and that the same is unsound, but 
when you look at the figures I am sending 
to you, I think youshould have much cause 
for hesitation in saying that about twenty- 
five per cent of the country knows more 
than seventy-five per cent. It may be 
that the less than one third of the Sena- 
tors who voted against this bill know more 
than the two thirds who voted for it, but I 
should say, generally speaking, that the 
chances were with the majority. It may be 
that the nearly two thirds of the House 
members who supported the bill do not 
know as much about this subject as the 
New England representatives who opposed 
the bill, but the chances are that the major- 
ity are right. And understand that the 
majority, nearly two thirds of the Con- 
gress, is and has been with me in this 
fight. And make no mistake about it, they 
are still with me. And in conclusion, is it 
not a fact that the theory of this Govern- 
ment is that the majority should rule? 
That Congress should be responsible for 
legislation, not the Executive? 

{The McNary-Haugen Bill has lived for 
nearly six years in the fiercest and most 
contemptible assaults ever made upon any 
legislation. This bill has been more mis- 
represented and lied about than any legis- 
lation in the history of the world. Its 
position has grown stronger as people have 
come to understand it. And today it is in 
a stronger position than it ever has been. 
The veto messages were just intemperate, 
scolding messages and not arguments. The 
last message especially dealt in intemper- 
ate epithets. Some of us are old-fashioned 
enough to still think this is a Government 
of, for, and by the people, though for the 
present moment that does not seem to be 
the case. 

{To speak more fully about the Demo- 
cratic platform: Its purport is so plain that 
it does not require supporting argument. 
The party pledges itself to the equal- 
ization fee principle of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, which is the crux of the whole 
matter. This principle calls for a charge 











upon the commodity benefited in the han- 
dling of the marketing machinery, but this 
is only one of a number of vitally impor- 
tant pledges to the farmers. 

{The Republican platform is a repetition 
of the planks in the Cleveland 1924 plat- 
form, which were repudiated twice by the 
veto messages of the President, and again 
by the action of the Convention in Kansas 
City. And in the meantime, not the slight- 
est effort was made by the administration 








to carry its pledges into effect. All the Kan- 
sas City Convention did was to repeat 
broken and repudiated pledges, and far- 
mers will have no more to do with them. 
F. W. Murpuy. 


It may be stated at the outset that 
Mr. Murphy takes offense wholly with- 
out just cause. The author of “Looking 
Back on Kansas City” had heard Mr. 
Murphy’s plea at the convention; he had 
found the “march of the farmers” to be 
an artificially created and widely adver- 
tised move of those carrying the banner of 
farm relief. The words of Mr. Murphy 
and the march of the farmers had no 
connection, nor was any such connection 
implied by our author. 

There is one paragraph in our corre- 
spondent’s letter with which we are 
forced to take issue. At the top of 
this column Mr. Murphy speaks of the 
Democratic platform adopted at Houston 
last month, referring to its purport as 
being “so plain that it does not require 
supporting argument.” The writer then 
goes on to say that the party pledges 
itself to the equalization fee principle of 
McNary-Haugenism. Let us quote from 
that section of the platform devoted to 
agriculture: 


We pledge the party to foster and de- 
velop codperative marketing associations 
through appropriate governmental aid. 
We recognize that experience has demon- 
strated that members of such associations 
alone can not successfully assume the full 
responsibility for a program that benefits 
all producers alike. We pledge the party to 
an earnest endeavor to solve this problem of 
the distribution of the cost of dealing with 
crop surpluses over the marketed units of 
the crop whose producers are benefited by such 
assistance. The solution of this problem 
would avoid Government subsidy to which 
the Democratic Party has always been 
opposed. The solution of this problem will 
be ,a prime and immediate concern of a 
Democratic Administration. [Our italics] 


Within these lines the gist of the party’s 
attitude toward farm relief and the equal- 
ization principle is summed up. Wherein 
they definitely commit the party to 
equalization levies either in substance of 
by implication we fail to discern. 
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July 12.— Miss Amelia Earhart, first 
lady passenger on a transatlantic flight, 
voiced over the radio her objections to 
being treated as a “sideshow attrac- 
tion.” The credit for the flight of the 
Friendship, she said, belonged to Pilot 
Stultz and Mechanician Gordon. She 
herself had been lucky and privileged 


in making the crossing. 


July 13. — The body of Capt. Emilio 
Carranza, Mexican air hero, was found in 
a wooded bog near Chatsworth, New 
Jersey, by a berry picker. The Mexican 
flyer, in this country on a good-will 
flight, had left Roosevelt Field the night 
before for Mexico City. It is thought that 
his plane may have been struck by light- 
ning. A special funeral train was assigned 
to bear the remains from New York to 
Mexico following military ceremonies. 


July 4.— Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover spent his last day at the 
desk which he has occupied for nearly 
eight years. Visits to the home of Vice 
President Dawes in Evanston, Illinois, 
and the summer White House in Wis- 
consin marked the return trip of the Re- 
publican nominee to his California home, 
where he will be officially informed of his 
selection as a Presidential candidate. 


July 16.— The Republican Business 
Men, Inc., announced that letters had 
been sent in its name urging 3,600 golf 
clubs throughout the country to close 
their courses to all except junior members 
for at least a few hours on the morning 
of election day, November 6. If this re- 
quest is acceded to, there will be a 
marked increase in the size of the vote, 
sponsors of the idea believe. 


July 16. — Sir James Charles, commo- 
dore of the Cunard fleet and master of the 
Aquitania, died suddenly at the conclu- 
sion of his 726th crossing of the Atlantic. 
Sir James was to have retired on August 
2, when he would have been sixty-three 
years old. Death overcame him at a 
nursing home near Southampton, Eng- 
land, his last landfall. 


uly 16. — International animosities 
received another boost with the report 
that Dr. Malmgren, Swedish scientist 
on the ill-fated Italia, had been left by 
two Italian comrades to await death in 
an icy grave while they went on without 





him. Early reports that the Soviet ice- 
breaker, Krassin, had picked up all 
three were thus contradicted. 


July 17.— News dispatches reported 
that at least one baronet and a number of 
wealthy Englishmen had been appre- 
hended for indulging in the ancient but 
no longer honorable sport of cock-fighting. 
This particular form of exhibition was 
prohibited by law in Britain in 1849. A 
fine of £10 a head was imposed. 


July 18.—It was reported that the 
young man who assassinated President- 
elect Obregon of Mexico on July 17 had 
issued the following statement: “I have 
done what I came to do. I killed Obregon 
because I wanted Christ to be king and 
to reign completely, not partially.” 





Czechoslovakia’s Ten 
Years 
(Continued from page 88) 


Greatest achievement of all has been 
the political consolidation. German friends 
of mine of long standing in Prague, who 
were formerly full of complaints, say to me 
today, “Czech nationalism and our own 
are dying out. Our business interests are 
too closely linked up for us to afford such 
luxuries. The racial line in politics has 
gone, to be replaced by the party division 
usual in older countries. Two years ago 
our German Conservatives abandoned 
negation and went into the Government 
with Czech Conservatives; last week the 
German Socialists dropped ‘nationalism’ 
and joined the Czech Socialists in opposi- 
tion.” 

The opponents of the Czechs in Slova- 
kia — not the “tame” Slovaks, but the 
pugnacious Clericals of the Slovak Peo- 
ple’s party — came into the Government a 
year ago. I had a talk yesterday with Dr. 
Tiso, the Roman Catholic priest who is 
Minister of Health. “The campaign 
conducted abroad against the Czechs,” 
he said, “is a great stupidity (eine grosse 
Dummbeit). We Slovaks do not dream of 
agreeing to any change in the present 
frontiers, which are essential to our 
existence.” The Slovaks have their 
family bone to pick with their Czech 
cousins — in private; to expect them to do 
so in public or to ask them if they wish to 
return to subjection to Hungary is merely 
foolish. 

President Masaryk, they say, dreams of 
celebrating the decennial anniversary of 
the republic with a ministry of all the 
talents — a Government stretching from 
the extreme right as far left as the ex- 
treme Socialists, of every race, just for 
this one year. The dream can hardly be 
realized and it is unnecessary that it 
should be— Czechoslovakia has made 
good. 
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The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
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A. K. CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
uly to Oct. New method gives artists true color vision 
‘or first time. Saves students years. One 
HOME COURSE gave more in one month than five years 
of previous art school study.” 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 





When the Ballots are Counted 
Will it be Smith or Hoover? 


From the East Side streets of his boyhood to 
the Governor's Mansion at Albany, Smith has 
been a colorful figure. | 


Like the Broadway he is so familiar with, he 
knows a thing or two about showmanship and 
the value of the dramatic in politics. There will 
be ecstatic joy or deepest gloom in Manhattan on 
November 6th. 


Across the continent, California hands it to 


Hoover, the man who demonstrated American 
efficiency in Europe and Washington. 


Two able men of opposite types and strong 
personalities. What a tug of war it will be! 


The blank below gives you an opportunity 
that comes only once in four years—the chance 
to see an election in the making. 
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